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N the midst of the greatest 
transportation difficulties this 
country has ever encountered, the 
motor truck hascomeintoitsown. 


It has proved its practicability. 
It has gone far in untangling the 
railroad tie-ups that for a time 
threatened us so menacingly. 


Fulton one-and-a-half-ton 
trucks have done their share of 
this work,—and have borne their 
share of the burdens. 


And it has been the privilege 
of Advertising Headquarters to 
assist in rapidly extending the 
usefulness of this Eastern-built 
vehicle. 

At a time when embargoes, 
tie-ups and other difficulties pre- 
vent rapid shipments East we are 
helping to ‘‘put over” the advan- 
tages of a truck built “At The 
Port of New York,” where ship- 
ments West are comparatively 
easy, where coastwise shipping 


by water is available and where 
driveways to a great part of the 
Atlantic seaboard are practical. 


At atime when economy of 
motor operation is intensely im- 
portant we are helping toeducate 
purchasers to the advantages of 
“Triple-Heated” gas—an ex- 
clusive Fulton feature that is 
giving an average of from twelve 
to fourteen miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. 


If steel were available and the 
government would permit, the 
Fulton Motor Truck Company, 
already the world’s largest exclu- 
sive producers of one-and-a-half- 
ton trucks, could easily double 
the size of their plant and still be 
behind in their orders. 

The Fulton advertising prob- 
lem is a rather unusual one in 
many respects. We are glad to 
have been selected to help in the 
solving of it,—and to share in the 
satisfaction of a successful work- 
ing out of the solution. 
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Men 





It has been a marvelous feat—transporting our vast army across the 
seas. And, now they are coming home, it will be many months before 
they can all be brought back. 


Without disparaging that great undertaking, have you ever stopped to 
think that an equal number of people are transported each day right 
here in New York City by the Interborough Subway and Elevated 


System ? 
2,278,000 
cash fare passengers daily 


It is as if every man, woman and child 
in Greater New York were carried one 
hundred thirty-two times during the 
year in the trains of the Interborough 
Subway and Elevated. 


Consider what it would mean to advertise your product to this enor- 
mous population—placing your name constantly before the eyes of the 
most prosperous buying public in the world. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Your Product 
and the Great New York Market’’ 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow - 
50 Union Square - - - New York, N. Y. 
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Great Sales and Advertising Ex- 
pansion Wait on Labor 
Read justments 


Leading Manufacturers Outline Their Plans for Ab- 
sorbing Demobilized Soldiers and War Workers 


N viewing the prospects for 

an immediate expansion in 
sales and advertising activities 
there are a number of factors 
that must be taken into consid- 
eration. Any plans for business 
development must necessarily 
hinge on the problems of recon- 
struction which now loom so 
big on the near horizon. 

Printers’ INK, in a wide sur- 
vey-of the subject which it has 
just concluded, in which hundreds 
of representative American manu- 
facturers were interrogated, finds 
that these problems, as they affect 
business, may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1, Labor. 

2. Raw. materials. 

3. Deflation of inventories. 

4. New enterprises, new prod- 
ducts, etc. 

5. Finance. 

Of these the second seems to 
be giving manufacturers the least 
concern. The promptness_ with 
which the War Industries Board, 
as soon as the armistice was 
signed, lifted its ban against cer- 
tain enterprises, released raw ma- 
terials and reversed many of its 
priority orders has been very 
heartening to business men. It 
has demonstrated to advertisers 
that they can get started once 
more under full steam much 
sooner than they had any reason 
to anticipate. Of course, taking 
it as a whole, the raw material 
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market will not be normal for 
years. It will, for example, be a 
long time before the . world’s 
granaries and pantries are re- 
plenished. A normal supply of 
other materials must wait on a 
restoration of the world’s sunken 
tonnage and that will probably 
take until 1920. In but a very 
few instances, though, will the 
activities of manufacturers be en- 
tirely held up because they can- 
not get their raw supplies. In 
this connection a recent remark 
of John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is cheer- 
ing. He said: 

“The firm hold which the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to 
take to prevent runaway markets 
for the necessities of life and for 
the raw materials needed in in- 
dustry may now be exercised in a 
conservative and healthy way to 
establish a reasonable equilibrium 
and to prevent destructive and 
sudden movements which some- 
times in the past have precipi- 
tated panics.” 

It is when we consider the la- 
bor factor that we strike the 
problem that is causing the most 
anxiety. Solve this and prac- 
tically all other reconstruction 
questions will disappear like mist 
before the sunshine. The esti- 
mates of the number of people 
that it will be necessary to divert 
from war to peace work run as 
high as eighteen million. This 
































































































figure, however, ‘is not. so alarm- 
ing as it sounds. It certainly does 
not, megan, that this vast number 
will haves to“loolgfor pew jobs. 
Millions of them will prot have 


“eto leave the desks, the Iathes, the 


looms or the other places where 
they may be engaged. Their em- 
ployers will simply switch over 
to peace-time production, which 
in many cases will be continuing 
on practically the same product. 

It now appears that industry 
will rapidly absorb all soldiers 
and sailors as fast as they are 
mustered out of service, provided 
demobilization isn’t too rapid. 
There is a_ strong disposition 
among business men to take back 
all their men who joined the col- 
ors just as soon as they present 
themselves for re-employment. 
Many concerns promised their 
men when they were leaving that 
their jobs or others equally as good 
would be waiting for them when 
they returned. These promises 
will be kept. A number of manu- 
facturers, such as Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, are now writing their 
former employees telling them that 
they will be welcomed back to 
their old position as soon as the 
Government releases them. Sev- 
eral concerns, such as the Inter- 
national Pulp Company, declare 
that they will not only reinstate 
their own men, but also will em- 
ploy others. 

The real crux of the labor sit- 
uation, however, is in those man- 
ufacturing establishments where 
so much Government business was 
placed that these companies have 
been employing five, ten, even 
twenty-five times more workers 
than they used in pre-war days. 
An organization that formerly em- 
ployed 5,000 and to-day has 100,-~ 
000 on its payroll faces a serious 
problem. New cities devoted to 
war work have come into exist- 
ence since 1914. There is, for 
instance, Hopewell, Va. Then 
there are places that the war has 
raised from small cities to big 
cities. What, for example, will 
Bridgeport, Conn., do with its 
100,000 war workers? 

Fortunately, the War Industries 
Board is exercising a great deal 
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of discretion in cancelling war 
orders. This will break the shock, 
But such support cannot continue 
indefinitely and very soon regu. 
lar commercial pursuits will have 
to absorb these workers. 

These wage earners must be 
employed. That is absolutely im- 
perative. There must be no un- 
employment in this country. This 
is the big task that business must 
accomplish in the next few months 
regardless of how much sacrifice 
it may involve. Every other thing 
must be subordinated to it. There 
can be no successful advertising 
or sales promotion if our people 
are not contentedly and profitably 
employed. 

It was primarily to find out 
what plans are being made to give 
employment to all this surplus 
labor that Printers’ INK started 
its inquiry. What new products 
are to be put out? What new en- 
terprises are to be started? What 
plans are being made to avert la- 
bor disturbances? What is to be 
done to preserve the vision of a 
better business, a nobler world 
that the war has exposed to view? 


NO STEP BACKWARD Now! 


Unfortunately, too many busi- 
ness men do not seem to appre- 
ciate how grave the labor situa- 
tion may become unless it is han- 
dled humanely. To them the pres- 
ent appears to be an excellent op- 
portunity to get even with labor 
for the high wages which have 
been exacted since 1914. To pass 
safely through the present trou- 
bled era, there must be mutual 
tolerance and mutual helpfulness 
between employer and employee. 
This is no time for a Bourbon 
employer to buy his labor as 
though it were an inert commodi- 
ty and neither is it a time for the 
radical element among the work- 
ers to foist their unsound theories 
on the public. 

We do not wish to appear to 
be an alarmist on the labor situ- 
ation, but already certain ominous 
tendencies have set in, which 
should not be passed by as unim- 
portant. That the subject is seri- 


ous can be seen from the con- 
troversy that has arisen over a 
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Dealer Helps 


There are two kinds of dealer 
helps—those that go in the discard 
and those that go on display. 


The McCann Company produces 
the latter type! 


The reason? 


Intensive and extensive experience 
in getting the dealer to cooperate 
with the advertiser, combinedwith 
the knowledge made accessible by 
the Research Department in its 
many dealer investigations, has 
taught us what the dealer wants. 


As a result, McCann dealer helps 


. sell the dealer as well as the con- 


sumer. Planned to harmonize with 
the general campaign and to lend 
it cumulative strength, they are 
sales instruments gladly made use 
of by dealers the country over. 


The H. K. McCann Company 
Advertising 
61 Broadway, New York 


Cleveland Toronto 
San Francisco Montreal 


This is No. 6 of 
a series of little 
messages on the 
Advertising 
Service of the 
H.K. McCann 
Company. 
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speech delivered last week by 
William H. Barr, president of 


the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion. 

“There is no one who will seri- 
ously contend,” Mr. Barr said, 
“that with the return of peace 
we can continue to operate our 
mines and factories and compete 
in the world trade if we are to 
operate on a national eight-hour 
day and pay the wages which 
have been imposed during the 
stress of political opportunity. 


When the Government ceases to, 


be the great common employer, 
and Government money no longer 
pays the present extravagant wages 
can private industry so order its 
affairs as to continue to furnish 
employment to the millions of our 
workmen? This question, broad 
and comprehensive, is the labor 
problem which will come with the 
end of the war. 

“With the return of peace the 
needs of the war will no longer 
furnish work or determine labor 
relationships. The vogue of those 
who have strange solutions for 
our social and industrial problems 
and who are willing to experiment 
with a sorely tried nation in the 
midst of its great crisis, will cease. 
The present determination on the 
part of certain forces among the 
workers to attempt to cling to all 
that union labor has gained on 
an unsound basis during an ab- 
normal and artificial period will 
doubtless occasion some _ trouble 
and friction.” 

This statement has brought a 
hot rejoinder from Samuel Gom- 
pers, the recognized head of or- 
ganized labor in America. 

“This is not the first time,” said 
Mr. Gompers, “that the associa- 
tion of which this gentleman is 
president, or the employers of 
America, have undertaken to re- 
duce wages and lengthen hours. 
It was the policy of employers in 
every crisis, industrial, economic 
and financial, to try to force down 
wages and lengthen the hours of 
labor as their remedy for the 
misery of the people. 

“With the understanding of the 
responsibility which goes with my 
words, notice is given here and 
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now that the American. working 
people will not be forced back by 
either Barr, his association, or all 
the Bourbons in the United States. 

“The time has come in the 
world when the working people 
are coming into their own. They 
have new rights and new advan- 
tages. They have made the sacri- 
fices and they are going to enjoy 
the better times for which the 
whole world has been in a con- 
vulsion. 

“The American labor movement, 
wholeheartedly, supported _ this 
world struggle. We went the 
fullest length in support of that 
struggle, and we knew what was 
involved. And the Barrs, whether 
it be this individual or others of 
his type, must understand that 
their day of absolutism .in industry 
is gone, the same as absolutism in 
government has been destroyed.” 


LABOR CANNOT BE OVERRIDDEN 


That shows how sharply de- 
fined the issue already is and how 
easily it could become bitter. It 
must be remembered, too, that 
Mr. Gompers does not represent 
the radical element. He is usually 
a pretty sane thinker. 

Of course, as a whole, despite 
strikes and rumors of. strikes, 
the labor situation in this country 
is not alarming. But there is an 
undercurrent of unrest and of 
anxiety among workers that could 
easily become menacing unless 
common sense is used in dealing 
with it. An extract from an edi- 
torial in the New York Call 
(Socialist) shows the great need 
of forbearance in handling labor. 
It reads: 


the war is over! We'll 
get you then.” These were the words 
of one foreman in a pressroom ‘not 
long ago, when certain demands of the 
union repugnant to him as _ representa- 
tive of the firm were being insisted 
upon. 

It seems as if that period, with a 
return to the law of tooth and fang 
as between employer and_ employee, 
has been reached, and, as far as New 
York goes, is already in full bloom. 

Clothing manufacturers have locked 
out 30,000 men; the hotel owners, rep- 
resenting the richest men in the nation, 
are engaged in a bitter struggle with 
their workers, and sporadic strikes re- 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Authoritative 





Here's the whole secret 
behind the concentrated con 


sumer confidence in 


Needlecraft Magazine 


It is the authority on its subject— 
with the result that One Million 
W omen buy it, read it, believe in it, 


and pay for it in advance. 


And this One Miaillion Subscrip- 


tion List 1s maintained because 


“One Woman Tells Another” 














































































Merchandising and Advertising a 
Cut-Price Specialty 





What You Can Do to Avoid the Snares of the Situation 


By E. H. Platter 


Sales Manager, Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine) 


HE article in Printers’ INK 

of October 24 relative to the 
importance of attention to trade- 
mark lettering hits the nail 
squarely on the head. In a man- 
ner it emphasizes the importance 
of attention to small details if we 
intend to take advantage of every 
help toward successful merchan- 
dising. 

Not only is it necessary to 
grasp every opportunity as far as 
the consumer is concerned, but an 
unlimited amount of thought and 
labor along the same line should 
be given to the dealer as well. 

The writer’s experience has 
been along the line of advertising 
and merchandising a single stand- 
dard item, heavily advertised 
with practically complete distri- 
bution and a selling plan of one 
price from the minimum quantity 
to a carload. 

At first glance this seems to be 
the easiest sort of a proposition. 
No problems of introduction or 
distribution; a standard product 
of merit with an established sale. 
Nothing to do but advertise a lit- 
tle and gather in the orders. 
Nothing for the salesman to do 
but ask the customer, whether he 
wants one gross or fifty! The 
problem is not to sell the product 
—it is already selling—but to sell 
more of it, and that is not as 
simple a proposition as it would 
at first appear. Of course a cer- 
tain amount of increase may be 
secured by running some adver- 
tising and letting it go at that, 
but to get the most out of the pub- 
licity it must be backed up by 
merchandising methods that fit in 
with the market situation. 

Practically all products of the 
class above described, and espe- 
cially those distributed through the 
drug trade, must be merchandised 


with due consideration of the fact 
8 


that they are retailed at a cut 
price. The cut price situation has 
been argued threadbare for years, 
but cut prices still remain and 
probably will remain until pro- 
hibited absolutely by Federal 
statute. 

The manufacturer of an article 
sold through every possible job- 
bing medium, is not in a position 
satisfactorily to protect his resale 
price even if the law allowed it. 
This is acknowledged by the 
thinking retailer. But neverthe- 
less the fact that the price is cut 
makes it difficult to obtain dealer 
co-operation. 


PRICE “AGREEMENTS” THAT SLIP A 
COG 


It has been found that in the 
case of a cut-rate product it is 
advisable to forget all about cut 
prices—not to refer to them and 
to keep the dealer’s mind off 
them as much as possible. Re- 
fuse to talk about the matter. It 
has been the custom for the sales- 
man to try to stabilize prices in 
certain towns, to’ go from one 
dealer to another and arrange an 
“agreement.” Sometimes this 
works. More often it makes mat- 
ters worse. The salesman works 
from dealer to dealer using up a 
lot of time. Dealers all agree to 
the price arrangement until about 
five o’clock he gets around to Bill 
Jones’ store. Bill advises the 
salesman that he has paid for the 
merchandise, that the title is 
vested in himself, that nobody can 
tell him what he must sell it for, 
and that -he can give it away with 
a toothbrush if he likes. That 1s 
about what he proceeds to do the 
day after the salesman leaves 
town, and on the salesman’s next 
trip things are worse than ever 
and his other customers are not 
satisfied and complain that he was 
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insincere in his efforts. If he 
had forgotten cut prices, he would 
not have called the matter to Bill 
Jones’ attention, and the price 
would not have been cut down 
lower than before. 

Time can then be saved by ac- 
cepting the situation that in the 
majority of cases the manufac- 
turer did not create, but found to 
exist, and by adopting plans best 
suited to get the most out of con- 
ditions as they do exist. 

The sales of an item through 
the retail drug trade exactly equal 
the consumer demand created by 
the advertising and the merit of 
the product, less the amount of 
substitution, plus the amount of 
dealer co-operation and good will 
that can be secured. It, therefore, 
behooves us to get all of that co- 
operation and good will possible 
in order to aid the publicity in 
moving the goods from the 
shelves. We must get the confi- 
dence and friendship of the re- 
tailer, the man who comes in 
contact with the consumer and 
who is-in a position to convey, 
if he will, to the public the fact 
that our product is the best of 
its kind. We must make him feel 
that we are grateful to him for 
his friendship, and that we appre- 
ciate his business. We must never 
neglect the opportunity to write 
him and tell him so. We must 
give the salesman something to 
talk about, and this latter is the 
hardest proposition of all. 


ATTRACTLVE BUYING PRICE ALWAYS 
INTERESTS 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
salesman for a_ long-established 
article of merit selling at a cut 
price, is robbed of the two cardi- 
nal points in a selling talk—dqual- 
ity and profit. 

The quality is there but he can- 
not talk it consistently. It does 
not need talking—it is understood 
and accepted. Possibly the dealer 
used the product himself before 
the salesman was out of the gram- 
mar school. He hasn’t time to 
listen to it. Imagine a druggist 
giving up half a morning listening 
to a salesman expound the merits 
of Pears’ soap or Scott’s Emulsion! 
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The salesman cannot talk profit 
because in towns of any size that 
would bring up the dangerous cut- 
price discussion. 

But there is one thing that in- 
terests the dealer as much as the 
selling price and that is the buy- 
ing price. He likes to know he is 
getting merchandise as cheap as it 
can be bought by anyone. He 
likes to know that if ‘he co- 
operates with the manufacturer, 
a competitor who does not co- 
operate cannot get a better price 
simply because of a larger buying 
power. He becomes interested in 
the fact that he cannot be under- 
bought and forgets to argue the 
point that he may be undersold. 

This is where the one-price 
selling plan comes in. It allows 
the same discount on a small or 
large*order. It gives the salesman 
a chance to talk cost price instead 
of cut price. It gets the dealer’s 
mind off cut prices onto fair deal- 
ing. It creates the idea of a fair 
and just selling plan, playing no 
favorites. It gets a lot of orders 
and a lot of new accounts, but it 
does not complete the job. 

From now on the salesman 
must continue to sell to that 
dealer his own personality and 
the “personality” of his house. 

He has a selling plan which 
allows the maximum discount on 
the minimum quantity. He can 
offer no better price to induce 
larger orders and larger sales. 
He must get them on his per- 
sonality and that of his firm. 

When a man takes out a life 
insurance policy he may shop 
around, but when he takes a fire 
insurance policy he doesn’t care 
whether it is in the Hartford, 
7Etna or Glens Falls—he takes it 
from the agent he likes best. 

Every modern merchant uses 
well advertised items as features; 
it doesn’t make much difference 
to him whether it is Cuticura soap 
or Mentholatum—he makes the 
same profit on all of them—but 
it makes a lot of difference to the 
salesman whether his are the 
goods pushed or not. It often 
makes a difference of a hundred 
per cent in the sales of one in- 
dividual account. 
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ae only work that instantly furnishes 
a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article—more than 70,000. 




















More than 12,000 important concerns have bought recent 
editions of this Register, and refer to it to find sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it. Not 
an advertising scheme of free distribution. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein automati- 
cally comes to the attention of the above buyers at the im- 
portant moment when they are interested. It costs for only 
one time, but lasts for at least a year. 


More than 2,000 advertisers in the new edition (10th)—this is more than 


ever appeared before in any one issue of any trade publication, weekly, 
monthly or any kind. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 


_ 
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In the cut-rate field, and that is 

almost the whole field in the drug 
business, the dealer pushes the 
goods because he likes the firm. 
in his eyes they are all cut-rate 
items, one is as good as another 
if it sells fast enough, so the item 
which gets his favor gets the best 
chance. 

The same idea of character and 
personality must be followed up 
in the matter of dealer aids. They 
must reflect the dignity and the 
good will of the firm. The win- 
dow displays are to promote the 
sale of a cut-rate article. They 
are intended to go into the win- 
dow and not on the rubbish heap, 
and they must go out equipped to 
get into the window by overcom- 
ing the cut price bug-a-boo. 

This can only be accomplished 
in one way: the displays must 
not be cheap. It must be ap- 
parent that they represent infinite 
thought and a lot of expense. 
They must stand out as to quality 
and attractiveness above the or- 
dinary run of advertising matter 
received by the dealer. They must 
get this effect: A salesman was in 
Memphis trying to buy a window 
from a prominent druggist for the 
display of his product and was 
told by the dealer that he used his 
windows for displaying nothing 
but his own preparations. “But,” 
said the salesman, “right now you 
have a display of in your 
front window.” “I know it,” re- 
plied the druggist, “but that is 
such a fine firm—it appreciates the 
dealer and lets him know it. Be- 
sides the display showed so much 
thought and expense I _ was 
ashamed not to use it.” 


Protecting “Made in 
U.S. A.” Abroad 


FFICIALS of the United 

States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are de- 
voting earnest study to the prob- 
lem of devising protection for the 
“Made in U. S. A.” slogan. Re- 
ports that this inscription has al- 
ready been misappropriated in 
several parts of the world, includ- 
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ing the Orient, are calculated to 
spur endeavor in this direction as 
a means of preparation for the 
intensive international competi- 
tion that is ahead. 

The obvious remedy for mis- 
use of “Made in U. S. A.” is to 
be found in the prohibitions con- 
tained in a compact of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property relating to 
the repression of false indications 
of origin. This convention was 
arranged at Madrid, April 14, 
1891, and was revised at Wash- 
ington June 2, 1911 

Article I of this convention is 
the one that is designed to meet 
the situation now faced by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. It provides, 
in part, “Every product bearing 
a false indication of production 
in which one of the contracting 
countries or a place situated in 
one among them shall be directly 
or indirectly indicated as country 
or place of origin shall be seized 
on importation in each of said 
countries.” The United States, 
however, has never subscribed to 
the compact. 

As the only logical solution for 
the danger that now confronts 
goods in export marked “Made in 
AG 3S ” the Department of 
Commerce has urged the Depart- 
ment of State to take steps to 
bring about the entry of this 
country into the league of na- 
tions which accomplishes mutual 
protection. As yet the State De- 
partment has given no assurances 
on the subject, but private busi- 
ness interests are beginning to add 
the weight of their Appeals to the 
insistence of the Commerce De- 
partment. The Madrid arrange- 
ment has already been actepted 
by such countries as Brazil, Cuba, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Portugal, Switzerland and Tunis, 
so that it will be seen that the 
inclusion of this nation at this 
time would line up the United 
States with the leading countries 
with which it has been associated 
m the world war and with which 
it might, perhaps, most readily 
make common cause for safe in- 
ternational merchandising in the 
near future. 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Printing ans =| Der Day and Night 
and Car! =|=H= Service 
Advertising A Bei)" =| All the Year 
Advisers a a; 


One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you havea large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you ou have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 

or mail direct from Chicago 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist-and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 
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Selden Motor Truck Advertising from Collier 
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Selden in Collier’s 


In a recent letter referring to another matter 
Mr. H. T. Boulden, Vice President of the Selden 
Truck Company, was good enough to add this 
paragraph: 


“It might interest you to know that our re- 
turns from Collier’s have gone far beyond our 


fondest expectations—the inquiries being of the 





highest type, denoting a class who are capable 
of buying a quality truck.” 


On account after account Collier’s has proved 





its value as an advertising medium for motor 


trucks. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wivuiams, Advertising Manager 
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P.S. Don’t fail to read Mark Sullivan’s 
‘‘America’s Part in the New World’’ 
‘ in this week’s issue 
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iNew York And Washington Weve Having Coke 
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Facsimile of Financial Edition of the NEWS of November 7 


Were cities of the country, including Baltimore, went wild over false peace 
news November 7, conspicuous among the papers that gave its readers the 

truth was The Baltimore NEWS. It was the only Baltimore paper to come 
out flat-footedly and deny what was then being widely circulated as fact. Mis- 
leading headlines and evasions were persisted in by some Baltimore papers until the 


Saturday following. 


Exclusive Associated Press service, in the afternoon, backed by a desire to be honest 
with its readers, was responsible for The NEWS’ avoidance of a journalistic blunder 
into which other Baltimore papers rushed joyously. Out of the wreck of shattered 
confidence, however The NEWS stands tremendously strengthened in the eyes of 
its already largest clientele—publishing news its readers know they can trust and 
advertising which enjoys a larger confidence by reason of the accurate and dependa- 
ble news service that goes with it. 
In addition to this The NEWS annually rejects thousands of dollars’ worth of doubtful 


advertising “~~ and published without question by other Baltimore papers. 
s your Baltimore advertising in the right medium ? 











For MORE Baltimore Business Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


The Fastest Growing Baltimore Paper 
Sunday NEWS circulation nearly doubles in two years! 


October Daily Sunday 

1918 113,840 123,205 

1916 85,352 65,745 

Gain 28,488—33% 57,460—87% 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ ’ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building A First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Can a Manufacturer “Get There” 





Without Advertising? 


Certainly, Eventually, Perhaps, but Why Not Now? 


By Harry Varley 


MANUFACTURER- who 

makes a product that fills 
some real need can succeed with- 
out advertising, in the generally 
accepted sense of the word—just 
as a man can get to San Francis- 
co from New York by walking. 
He can ignore the express train 
to success—which is publicity of 
the right kind, and which, bar- 
ring accidents, gets there and 
mostly in time. He can decide 
that an automobile and even a 
horse and buggy are unnecessary 
and plod along to the San Fran- 
cisco of his success by the sheer 
strength of his own two legs. 
And he will get there—if he lives 
long enough. If he make a better 
mouse-trap than the next .man, 
to use a moth-eaten figure, then 
the world, in these strenuous 
times, may make a beaten path 
to his door—but it won’t lay 
macadam highways or a double- 
track railroad with private sidings 
to the house in the woods. 

The past ten years have brought 
many old manufacturers to the 
ticket office to buy seats in the 
Publicity Express. It was a bit- 
ter pill for many of them to swal- 
low. Some did it gracefully, as, 


for instance, the Stanley Steam - 


Car Company, which publicly ad- 


‘ mitted that for twenty-two years 


it had been wrong in believing 
that word-of-mouth advertising 
and personal solicitation were the 
ultimate in selling. 

Other big manufacturers who 
now enjoy a fair measure of suc- 
cess, built slowiy through forty 
or fifty years of endeavor, of in- 
tegrity of purpose and quality of 
product, still persist in sticking 
to the dusty highway—though the 
thundering wheels of the express 
carrying competition come nearer 
every minute—though newspapers, 
magazines and posters either fling 


the glove of competition in their " 
1 


face or shout in plain, hearty 
terms, “Why walk, old man? 
Publicity Special runs every min- 
ute. Get aboard!’ 

Many glory in the fact that they 
“don’t have to advertise.” One 
notable example is the house of 
Page & Shaw, makers of fine 
candy that is so good they have 
a right at least to claim it is the 
best in the world. Recently they 
published (for distribution at 
their stores) a booklet, “The 
Story of Page & Shaw,” which 
reveals a peculiar state of mind 
toward advertising and a nearly 
hopeless misunderstanding of what 
advertising is. Quoting literally 
from this booklet (the italics are 
ours): 

“The development of this busi- 
ness was of the slow kind, de- 
pending not upon advertisements, 
but upon the personal recommen- 
dations of the customers.” 

Another reads: 

“Without salesmen, and prac- 
tically without advertising, the 
steady growth of this business is 
now, as always, due to the steady 
adherence to the ideal of quality 
and the ever-increasing recom- 
mendations of customers.” 


WHAT IS THIS, IF NOT ADVERTISING? 


The utter absurdity of this 
limited viewpoint of what consti- 
tutes advertising is emphasized 
more by additional quotations 
from the booklet than by any 
arguments that could be formu- 
lated. For example: 

“Many of the first customers 
were attracted by the uniquely 
tasteful decorations and the at- 
tractiveness of the confections 
displayed in the windows.” 

Window displays! Store deco- 
rations from the first—yet “with- 
out advertising.” 

“No. 9 West street, with its 
hand-polished inlay work, etc. 
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“Page & Shaw stores are distinc- 
tive. Each store bears an unmis- 
takable resemblance to all the 
others, so that the travelers about 
the country identify them on sight. 
The designs are Moorish, with rich 
inlays, abundant mosaics and ex- 
quisite artistry in leaded glass; 
effects in which, as usual with 
Page & Shaw, cost is not counted.” 
“It is said that the factory at Cam- 
bridge has the finest decorations 
of any factory in the country. The 
stairways have continuous scenes 
extending from floor to floor. In 
all the workrooms throughout the 
factory there are extensive land- 
scapes depicting beautiful scenes 
from all over the world. The as- 
sembly and dining-room has its 
player-piano, which is in use early 
and late,” and so on, ad infinitum. 

All this, and the fact that beau- 
tiful, expensive, embossed-in-color 
packages are used for their candy; 
that pictorial postcards are in the 
stores for the use of customers, 
that this very booklet is now on 
the counters, yet it naively says, 
“practically without advertising.” 


A FRAGILE STAFF 


Page & Shaw do advertise. 
They always have and always will. 
If they choose to spend the money 
entirely on window displays, store 
decorations, factory frescos, etc., 
instead of newspapers and maga- 
zines, they are merely neglecting 
the roast beef of the dinner and 
getting along with soup, silver, 
nuts and napkins. They are suc- 
ceeding, just as a man with brains 
and ability would succeed in life 
if his right hand were strapped 
to his side—for the branches of 
advertising they apparently de- 
spise are as important to the whole 
as a man’s right hand is to him. 

There are many things they 
cannot do, many places they can- 
not reach with their hands tied 
down to a policy of succeeding 
“without advertising.” Other 
makers of fine candy are absorb- 
ing much of thé natural increase 
in consumption which should be- 
long to Page & Shaw—but then, 
they are “advertising.” This mat- 
ters little in the present condition 
of the candy market—later it 
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might. Prohibition will have a 
tremendous effect on the candy 
market. Even the “experts” do 
not dare to estimate the increase 
in consumption that will follow in 
those glorious times when the 
vague yearning for a_highball 
must be satisfied with a bon-bon 
or a chocolate nougat. Page & 
Shaw have a message they actu- 
ally owe the public. People should 
be told that Page & Shaw choco- 
late covered candy will not turn 
gray, and why; that fruit flavors, 
honey, cream, anything that goes 
into this candy is genuine and not 
some “synthetical substance.” 
People .pay high prices for the 
company’s goods and they ought 
to have, besides the satisfaction of 
enjoying the taste, the absolute 
assurance that the nuts, fruits, 
butter and other ingredients are 
of exceptional purity, that scrupu- 
lous care is taken to maintain that 
standard and that “every piece is 
perfect.” 

“Seeing is believing’,” says the 
booklet, “and customers who have 
been through this factory are the 
most outspoken in their praise of 
this candy.” Then why not use 
the printed page to bring the fac- 
tory to those many more thou- 
sands who are unable to visit the 
factory? Why not sell Page & 
Shaw to Elizabeth Smith, of Po- 
dunk, so that when she receives 
candy from her uncle in the city 
it is not just “candy,” but Page 
& Shaw’s with all that the words 
mean? They owe it to “Uncle” 
and “Lizzie.” 

It is not too much to expect 
that such manufacturers will see 
advertising in its entirety in the 
immediate future. The necessitv 
for “The Story of Page & Shaw,” 
with the portrait of the founder 
is the first step. 
Later, perhaps, they will discover 
that the Arabian Nights store 
decoration and space in the best 
newspapers and magazines are 
actually depending upon one an- 
other. 

They will find (allowing me the 
privilege of an Irishman) that 
they have been “giving advertising 
a black eye with one hand and 
kissing her cheek with the other.” 


’ 
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How to Decide the Profit Margin 





The Faster the Turnover the Less Gross Profit—Where Advertising 
Comes In 


THE CELLULOID BUSINESS CLUB 
An Association of the Employees of 


The Celluloid Company for the study of 


business. 
New York Cry. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 


I am trying to collect information as 


to how much profit should be shown to 
a retailer on his selling price that he 
may be encouraged to push the sale of 
an item; in our case, for instance, hair 
brushes and mirrors. 

I should also like to know what 
margin of profit should be shown the 
jobber on his selling price to stimulate 
his interest. In the case of the jobber, 
of course, the percentage might be lower 
than in the case of a retailer because the 
rate of turnover would be considerably 
greater. 

Atrrep D. Gurion, 
resident. 


R. GUION touches on one 

of the most intricate prob- 
lems in business. The factors 
that enter into the price form a 
large part of the science of eco- 
nomics. So many things influence 
it, such as supply and demand, 
competition, etc., that fixing the 
price he shall get is largely be- 
yond the control of the seller. 
That, anyway, is the view of the 
economists. They figure that 
prices are made by the action of 
certain economic laws. 

In practical business, however, 
modern sales promotion has so 
influenced economic law that old 
Adam Smith would never recog- 
nize his science were he to come 
back to earth again. One of the 
big things in determining the 
price nowadays is the rapidity 
with which the article sells. If a 
product sells easily and quickly, 
this fact alone will tend to cut 
down its price. Rapid sales make 
for quantity production and hence 
reduce the manufacturing cost per 
unit. On the other hand a prod- 
uct that turns quickly meets with 
little sales resistance and, of 
course, this reduces the selling 
expense. The factor of turnover 
is the important contribution that 
advertising has made to eco- 
nomics. 


Therefore, the profit that should - 


be allowed the retailer depends 
on the article of merchandise in 
question. If it is well advertised 
and moves rapidly, he does not 
require the profit that he must 
get on an article that turns 
slowly. He does not, for exam- 
ple, expect. to make the same 
profit on a staple grocery product 
that he does on some novelty that 
must be pushed. In the long run 
a half cent gross profit on a 
rapid selling five-cent bar of soap 
may make more money for the 
dealer than a six-cent gross profit 
on a ten-cent fly swatter that has 
to be demonstrated. This is the 
big principle that both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer must take 


“into consideration in determining 


the retail price of an article. 
The fact that all the articles 
which a retailer handles do not 
move at the same rate of speed 
means that he cannot sell his 
goods at a uniform profit margin. 
Severe competition, price-cutting 
rivalry, no demand for the par- 
ticular article and_ still other 
causes force the retailer to sell 
some things very close or even at 
an actual loss. To make up these 
losses, other things must be sold 
for more than the average profit. 
For this role he selects products 
that he believes will stand a long 
price. It so happens that fancy 
goods, such as mirrors and hair 
brushes, are frequently put in this 
class. The price that any par- 
ticular retailer would put on them 
would depend on his price policy. 
The chances are, however, that 
unless he had special reasons for 
offering them cheaper, he would 
expect a minimum margin of 33% 
per cent on the selling price. 
Many retailers would expect a 
margin up to 50 per cent and dur- 
ing the holidays a good many mer- 
chants would not hesitate to run 
a good deal beyond that figure. 
Even on articles of the same 
class, such as mirrors and brushes, 
most retailers would not try to 
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get a uniform price on each piece. 
The good merchant possesses a 
price instinct. He sort of feels 
what an article will sell for. He 
knows when he sees a novelty 
whether it will stand 90 per cent 
profit or 25 per cent. He has no 
compunction in accepting an oc- 
casional long profit, because he 
knows he needs it to make up 
for the many unavoidable losses 
which he sustains. 

Then, too, the merchant must 
offer price variety. Nothing 
would be more fatal than to lay 
out before a customer a number 
of mirrors at, say, three dollars 
and then have nothing .else to 
show when the inevitable question 
“Anything better?” or “Anything 
cheaper?” is popped. It is better 
policy to be able to show variety 
both as to kind and as to price. 
In selling a fancy article, it is 
also better to show one at a time 


and then be prepared to bring out - 


the next offering when the cus- 
tomer indicates her price or qual- 
ity preference. 

If there are various designs or 
other slight variations in a ship- 
ment of a product, a merchant 
will often group them and put a 
different retail price on each 
group even though the wholesale 
cost was the same on each piece. 
He does this to even out his profit 
and so as to have price variety to 
offer the fussy shopper. 

Of course such price-marking 
tactics are rarely followed after 
an article has been, standardized 
and advertised into steady de- 
mand. But as far as novelties and 
many other articles that aré staple 
but still are not in the class of 
every day sellers are concerned, 
the pricing of them is indeed a 
variable process. 

Generally speaking, the jobber 
also aims to make a pretty juicy 
profit on brushes, mirrors and all 
that kind of merchandise. Usually 
his margin on these items runs 
from 20 to 35 per cent on sales. 
Like the retailer he figures that he 
must have a few items in stock 
that he can sell at prices that will 
enable him to run his average net 
up to a respectable altitude —[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 
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Consumers’ Gain in Ab- 
breviated Deliveries 


HICAGO retail grocers are 
facing considerable criticism 
because their prices have not been 
reduced as a result of the abbre- 
viated delivery system which re- 
cently went into effect. Sol West- 
erfield, chairman of the Chicago 
Retail Grocers’ Association, says 
that no appreciable reduction in 
prices along this line may be 
looked for. He declared if service 
had not been cut down when it 
was prices would necessarily have 
had to be raised. Reducing de- 
liveries to one a day he said had 
unquestionably prevented a fur- 
ther rise in the price of foodstuffs. 
Mr. Westerfield pointed out 
what Louis M. Stumer, head of 
the commercial economy adminis- 
tration, had already called atten- 
tion to—that it is the consumer 
who, in the end, pays for service 
as well as merchandise and that 
a reduction in service will eventu- 
ally benefit the consumer. 

“While there cannot as yet be 
a saving in each individual pur- 
chase,” said Mr. Stumer, “it is an 
economic fact that where mer- 
chants have been able to do busi- 
ness at a smaller percentage of 
expense a lowering of prices has 
resulted.” 

Mr. Westerfeld’s plans include 
further elimination of unneces- 
sary service, which he feels should 
be cut down in times of peace as 
well as times of war. 
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“Everybody’s” Representation 
in West 


After December 1 Everybody's Mag- 
azine will be represented in the Middle 
West by the Chicago office of The But- 
terick Publishing Company, Edmund 
Carrington, manager. Earl E. Grady, 
for many years estern manager of 
Everybody’s, will be transferred to the 
home office in New York. 





W. A. Kramer with “Vanity 
Fair” 

W. A. Kramer has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Van- 
ity Fair, New York, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Consider the Psalms! 


—an address by Mr. H. E. 
Cleland, Advertising Coun- 
sel with the McGraw-Hill 


Publications; which re- 














Citi ceived exceptional endorse- 
the ment at the Convention 
Poslans recently held by the Asso- 
wee cmane ciated Business Papers, at 





the Hotel Astor, New York. 


The requests for this ad- 
dress in printed form be- 
came so numerous that a 
limited number have been 
printed, and are available 
upon request. 











Those interested in the vital 
issues now before the man who has hitherto been 
“oversold” but who now confronts Peace and Re- 
construction, will find a decided moral, and a practi- 
cal recommendation, in this address. 


McGRAW-HILL CO., Inc. 


Tenth Ave., at Thirty-sixth St., New York 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


Power Billions of Dollars 

Coal Age Annually Electrical World 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 


Engineering & Mining Journal Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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eyes ahead— 


Today’s air castles are 
the factories of Tomorrow. 


O H B calls to our minds the fact that 


every planet must have its axis 
and every watch its mainspring. 


Most advertising men are 
thinking about what will come 
after the war. But few are do- 
ing anything definite about it. 

On this subject of Future, 
O. H. B. has circulated solid 
inspiration among the people in 
our family. 

His starting points are facts 
such as: In years past the 
money spent annually for 
“‘drinks”’ has equalled the sum 
spent annually in America’s 
Department Stores. National 
Prohibition will release this 
money for other purposes .°. 
America’s merchant marine in 
tonnage will approach that of 
England .*. America’s new 
woman labor earns over two 
and a half billion dollars in ex- 
cess of its pre-war income. 


Slackman-Ross 


ADVERTISING 
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But these are not merely 
‘‘fascinating facts’ to O. H. B. 
They are agitators of thought. 

Ashe talks of Years Ahead, he 
sometimes breaks off abruptly, 
‘Fellows, does that sound to 
you like a wild dream?”’ 

And we say to ourselves, 
‘“What if it does??? ‘*Wild 
dreams” of former years in- 
cluded the steamboat, the air- 
plane and Democracy itself! 

Castles must first be planned 
in the air to later be built out 
of stone. 


On DECEMBER 5th: 
“Is Your Business Ready???’ 
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733,001 


Average Net Paid 
Circulation of 
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Why Does Uncle Sam Advertise 


German-Owned Businesses P 


Alien Property Custodian’s Position Frequently Misunderstood—How 
German Influence in American Industry Is 
Being Wiped Out Forever 


By Bruce Bliven 


MITCHELL PALMER, 

« Alien Property Custodian, 

is running a race with the diplo- 

mats of the Allied nations who 

will dictate the peace terms which 

must finally be signed by Ger- 
many. 

That statement accurately ex- 
presses the present aspects of a 
rather complicated situation. 
Technically, we are still at war 
with Germany, and may be for 
some months to come. Therefore, 
under the law, the Alien Property 
Custodian is bound to continue 
his efforts toward cleaning out the 
nest of Germanism which had been 
created in the very heart of Amer- 
ican industry, until the final sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace. “The 
signing of the armistice,” Mr. Pal- 
mer tells Printers’ InxK, “will not 
make any difference whatever in 
our activities.” He is selling out, 
as rapidly as possible, the Ger- 
man-owned firms which are under 
his control. If he can get them all 
into the ownership of good, loyal, 
hundred per cent Americans be- 
fore the final treaty of peace 
is signed, so much the better. The 
German industrial record in Amer- 
ica is not of such a character that 
we need feel any remorse for put- 
ting an end for all time to the 
Teutonic taint which had over- 
spread so many of our most vital 
industries. 

There has been much bitter 
criticism of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, of late, among 
business men who have felt that 
the interests of Germany in this 
country were being looked after 
too carefully, that they were being 
built up and ultimately would be 
put back in the hands of their 
owners—assuming those owners 
to survive as capitalists after the 
German revolution has done its 


work. But a responsible official . 
2 





of Mr. Palmer’s organization as- 
sures Printers’ INK that this 
criticism is based on a complete 
misunderstanding. 

“Many business men do not 
seem to understand how the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office really 
operates,” this official stated. 
“When, for instance, vigorous ad- 
vertising is continued on behalf 
of a company which has been 
taken over by the Custodian, this 
advertising is primarily and in 
fact almost entirely, for the bene- 
fit of the good American citizen 
or citizens who will shortly be 
the owners of the business. 

“The A. P. C. is a common law 
trustee for all the businesses of 
which he is in charge. As such 
he is legally and morally bound 
not to decrease the value of the 
property in his care. He is not, 
however, bound in any way to 
increase its value, and he does not 
try to do so. If a business runs 
along on an even keel, just hold- 
ing its own, the Custodian is 
satisfied, and is obeying the spirit 
of the act under which he has 
power to operate. Naturally, it is 
impossible to conduct a million- 
dollar business so that its sales 
remain exactly where they were 
last month or last year; but fluc- 
tuations upward or downward are 
not wished for nor created by ef- 
forts of the Custodian.” 

As an instance of this, it may 
be mentioned that the sales of 
the Bayer Company, one of the 
big chemical houses taken over by 
Mr. Palmer some months ago, 
have more than doubled in sixty 
days, in regard to the well-known 
product, Aspirin (acetyl salicylic 
acid). This has been due to the 
influenza epidemic, which has al- 
most entirely cleared out the sup- 
ply of some drugs, and is cer- 
tainly not the result of an active 
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policy of Mr. Palmer’s office. The 
Bayer Company is to be sold early 
in December, and is one of 
the companies which have caused 
much comment and some criticism 
because of the continuance of ad- 
vertising under the Custodian’s 
jurisdiction. It is explained that 
this advertising, amounting to some 
$350,000 a year, is continued 
exactly on the basis and in the 
manner outlined for the company 
early in 1916. It is felt that to 
stop this advertising entirely, 
which might have a serious effect 
upon the sales, would be an in- 
justice to the honest Yankees— 
whoever they may be—who in a 
few weeks will become the own- 
ers of the organization. In other 
words, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office is one branch of 
the Government which clearly 
and keenly recognizes the use- 
fulness of good will as a business 
asset, and will not consciously 
destroy good will values in con- 
cerns taken over. In the par- 
ticular case of the Bayer Com- 
pany, there is also the fact that 
a legal action brought by the com- 
pany against the United Drug 
Company, of Boston, regarding 
the use of the word Aspirin, is 
pending in the courts. Our 
readers will remember that the 
patent rights to the formula for 
Aspirin expired some months ago. 


Other chemical houses claimed 
that with that expiration, the 
Bayer Company also lost its 


rights to the exclusive use of the 
name Aspirin, but the company 
denies this contention, and is 
bringing suit to restrain the 
United Drug Company from using 
the name. Its case in court, offi- 
cials of the organization claim, 
will rest on the contention that 
it has continuously advertised the 
word Aspirin and identified it 
with the Bayer Company; and if 
it stopped advertising, this con- 
tention would of course be im- 
possible. 

In spite of the recognition by 
Mr. Palmer and his associates of 
the value of good will, that item 
is not officially taken into account 
when German-owned businesses 
are sold. They are put up at 
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auction as “going businesses.” 
Prospective bidders are permitted 
to examine the physical proper- 
ties—factories, etc.—and certified 
public accountants make an ab- 
stract of the books so that the 
general outlines of the business 
are known. It is deemed unwise 
to let bidders actually examine the 
books, inasmuch as unsuccessful 
bidders may afterward be business 
competitors, and they would thus 
possess knowledge which would 
give them an unfair advantage. 

To an outsider, it would seem 
as though the very fact that a 
business had been taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian 
would seriously impair its good 
will values. Feeling in this coun- 
try against the Hun and all his 
works is still at high pitch. 
Some of these businesses have 
never been advertised, and the 
only knowledge the public has of 
them is the disagreeable publicity 
attendant on their passing under 
Government control. It would 
therefore seem only sound busi- 
ness sense for the new American 
owners to embark upon vigorous 
advertising campaigns explaining 
frankly the whole situation and 
proving in unmistakable fashion 
that the taint of the Teuton is 
now gone, never to return. 

As the various German-owned 
business are sold to good Ameri- 
cans the money is invested in Lib- 
erty Bonds, and held by Mr. Pal- 
mer in trust pending the settlement 
of this among a host of other 
problems at the peace table. 
Mr. Palmer has himself expressed 
an opinion that this money might 
be applied toward reparation of 
some of the German crimes on 
sea and land; and many other 
Americans believe that these sums 
should never find their way back 
to Germany. The American De- 
fense Society is one organization 
which is advancing the idea of 
using the $300,000,000 which Mr. 
Palmer will have in his pos- 
session, to compensate American 
ship-owners and shippers for the 
vessels and cargoes destroyed at 
sea by the submarines. 

A concise statement of the 
whole present situation was made 
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recently by Mr. Palmer in the 
course of a letter to Robert H. 
Edmonds, of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore. Mr. Palmer 
said: 

“The office of Alien Property 
Custodian was created by the 
‘Trading with the Enemy Act,’ 
which was approved October 6, 
1917. Under the provisions of 
this act the Alien Property Cus- 
todian is directed to hold, ad- 
minister and account, under the 
general direction of the President, 
for all enemy property he has 
taken over. The act provides that 
after the end of the war ‘any 
claim of any enemy or of an ally 
of any enemy to any money or 
other property received and held 
by the Alien Property Custodian 
or deposited in the United States 
Treasury, shall be settled as Con- 
gress shall direct.’ The act also 
directs the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to deposit in the treasury 
of the United States the proceeds 
of the sale of any property in his 
custody to be invested in bonds. 
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“You can readily see, therefore, 
that the functions of the Alien 
Property Custodian are merely 
those of a trustee, that all enemy 
money and property taken over 
by him is held in trust, and that 
Congress has reserved to itself 
the final disposition of such 
property. 

“The Bayer Company, like all 
other companies taken over by 
me, is not now enemy-owned, and 
never will be enemy-owned again. 
All the stock is now held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, repre- 
senting the United States Gov- 
ernment, and it is being operated 
by 100 per cent Americans as an 
American concern. In the very 
near future the Bayer Company 
will be sold at public auction to 
American citizens only. Before 
the sale is finally consummated by 
me it will be passed upon by the 
Advisory Committee, of which 
Otto T. Bannard, of New York, 
is chairman. 

“This course will be followed 
with each of the 200 or more con- 
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cerns which are now in my cus- 
tody. I am going to put upon the 
auction block every one of the 
great industries in America which 
formerly were German-owned and 
sell them to American citizens. 

“The policy of the Government 
as fixed by the act of Congress 
is to sell these properties to Amer- 
ican citizens as going concerns 
for fair and adequate values, and 
I would not be performing my 
duty in the carrying out of that 
policy if I did not operate the 
properties, pending sale, in the 
same efficient and profitable man- 
ner that they have heretofore been 
operated. If these properties are 
destroyed there will be nothing to 
sell to American citizens. 

“The Americanization of the 
former enemy-owned concerns in 
my custody is a big task, and it 
requires the heartiest co-operation 
of the business men of this coun- 
try to be successful. The German 
agents have had their hands on 
practically every importar+ Ameri- 
can industry. They acquired large 
interests in the chemical and drug, 
the lumber, the dyestuff, the metal, 
the shipping, the textile, the 
woolen, the cotton, and practically 
every other vital industry in this 
country. The value of the Ger- 
man ownership in these concerns 
is upward of $300,000,000. I pro- 
pose to wipe out every trace of 
this German ownership by selling 
these properties to 100 per cent 
Americans.” 

In a public address in New 
York City on November 6, Mr. 
Palmer definitely suggested that 
the funds now in his possession 
and enemy-owned should be used 
to compensate American citizens 
who have suffered through Ger- 
man depredations on land and sea. 
He stated that the sum he con- 
trols will shortly approximate one 
billion dollars. Within the next 
few weeks his office will sell ap- 
proximately two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of enemy property, 
including woolen mills, drug, 
chemical and color companies, 
lace works, machinery plants, and 
a magneto company. 

The extent of the German eco- 
nomic penetration of America was 
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outlined by Mr.. Palmer in the 
course of the same address, when 
he said that the total value of 
German-owned industries, includ- 
ing secret patents, etc., in this 
country was probably about $2,- 
000,000,000. The Deutsche Bank 
alone had investments of $25,000,- 
000, the Disconto Gesellschaft 
$5,000,000 and the Dresden Bank 
$3,000,000. The Deutsche Bank 
was represented on the direc- 
torates of 114 industrial organi- 
zations. These German banks, he 
said, made loans to American 
businesses solely in order to get 
inside knowledge of these enter- 
prises, such knowledge _ being 
promptly reported both to German 
competitors here, and to Berlin. 





Americanism in Your Copy 


RepFieLtp ApverTISING AGENcyY, INc. 
New York, November 11, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of October 24 there 
appeared an interesting article depre- 
cating the lack of aggressiveness and 
initiative on the part of American 
manufacturers in meekly permitting the 
public to get and retain the impression 
that German-made goods are superior to 
domestic. 

The dye, toy, optical, printing and 
underwear industries are but a few of 
those which should have waked up long 
before this to the advisability of in- 
forming the posers o: this country and 
the world that American-made, goods 
are equal to or superior to the enemy- 
made lines familiar in the United States 
before the war. 

The New York World recently ran 
an article intimating that foreign draw- 
ing pencils were better than we could 
offer. The American Lead Pencil Co., 
maker of the Venus Pencil, recalled 
your advice and determined to act on it, 
with the result that we were authorized 
to run age display advertisements in 
the New York orld and New York 
Times taking issue with “foreign-made 
is better” propaganda. 

American manufacturers have 
equalled and surpassed the finest pro- 
ductions of factories abroad. Should 
we be afraid or too careless to say so? 
__ This incident may help spread the 
idea to other advertising agents and 
advertisers that it is wise to kill when 
they start all suggestions that state that 
American-made means inferiority. 
REDFIELD ADVERTISING AGENCY, INCc., 

By J. W. Desbecker. 


L. D. Chew with Blackman- 
Ross 


L. D. Chew, formerly Western man- 
ager of Hearst’s Magazine, has joined 
the staff of the Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany, New York. 
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In Peace and War— 


First 


in the hearts and homes 










of 


Philadelphia 


The name of “The Bulletin” is a household word in © 
Philadelphia. 


Its circulation reaches far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a daily newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating your advertising in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody reads” 


The Bulletin 
rome 449. 9350 vay 
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Besides Burroughs the clients 


of Fuller &-Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Cc ompany, 


“Lynite’’ and ‘‘Lynux"’ Castings. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
“The Multigraph.’ 


The Austin Company, 


Standard and Special Factory-Buildings. 


The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.’ 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
eaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton, 
Investment Securities. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Co., 
“Quick-pression’’ Faucets. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co., 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
Wholesale Meats. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and ‘ ‘Jap- a-lac”’ 
Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
egent”’ Illuminating Glassware; 
‘Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors. 
The Joseph & Feiss Company, 
“Clothcraft’’ Men's Ready-To-Wear 
Clothing. 


Household 


Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 


Correspondence School 





National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Compan, 
Tractor Gears 


The Petk, Stow & w ilcox Company, 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
and Machines; Builders’ 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“‘Gainaday”’ Electric Washing Machines; 
“‘Gainaday”’ Electric Cleaners. 


The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’’ Women's Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Statle r Company, In 
Hotels in Buffalo, C lieveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
John R. Thompson Company, 
Restaurants in 38 cities in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller a 


University Schoo 
ollege = School. 


The Upson Nut Compan 
anufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 


Westinghouse Eiectric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, ‘ans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile ‘Starting, Lighting 

and Ignition Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries 


Hardware. 
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October Advertising in Chicago 































The buying habits of Chicago are expressed through the advertising preferences 
of Chicago’s leading merchants and America’s greatest advertisers in this state- 
ment of advertising for the month of October, 1918, 


Automobiles - - - - - - + + +» FIRST! 


The Daily News 12,554 lines. 
Next highest score 9,943 lines. 6 days against 6 


Books "= 5 = © © © 2+ + + + FIRST! 
The Daily News 12,233 lines. 
Next highest score 7,553 lines. 6 days against 7 


Clothing - - - - - - - - - - FIRST! 
The Daily News 137,380 lines. 


Next highest score 128,597 lines. 6 days against 7 
Department Stores - - - - =- - FIRST! 

The Daily News 272,681 lines. 

Next highest score 164,923 lines. 6 days against 7 
Educational - - += + + = = - FIRST! 

The Daily News 7,035 lines. 


Next highest score 6,446 lines 6 days against 6 
Food Products .- - - - + = - FIRST! 
The Daily News 47,209 lines. 


Next highest score 34,498 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture «© ss © © «© « « PERT 
The Daily News 35,991 lines. 
Next highest score 35,257 lines. 6 days against 7 


a a 


FIRST! 
The Daily News 5,737 lines. 


Next highest score 5,703 lines. 6 days against 7 
Musical Instruments - - - -'- - FIRST! 

The Daily News 23,175 lines. 

Next highest score 14,645 lines. 6 days against 6 
Tobacco - - = += + + + = = FIRST! 

The Daily News 6,932 lines. 


Next highest score 6,002 lines. 6 days against 6 
IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Washington Press, an independent audit service sub- 
scribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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Advertising to Batter Down Private 
Brand Tradition 


|How the U. S. Rubber Company Is Establishing “Raynster” 


Raincoats 


By John Allen Murphy 


NE day several years ago, the 
writer was caught, umbrella- 
less and sans raincoat, in a severe 
rainstorm. Taking refuge in the 
entrance-way to a place of busi- 
ness, he happened to glance at the 
adjacent window display and was 
surprised to find that he was 
standing in front of a raincoat 
store. Having been planning to 
buy a raincoat for 
several weeks, this 
seemed like the time 
to obey the impulse. 
Several minutes 
later he sauntered 
out into the storm 
clad: in the new gar- 
ment. What then l 
cared he for wind 
or rain! Had not the oe 
salesman assured him ee 
that the coat would 
be a perfect armor 
against the attacks f 
of all the watery ele- ea 
ments? But instead ? 
of being an armor, it 
wasn’t long before 








the new coat turned TE 


out to be a regular 
sponge. It soaked up 
all the water within 
reach. It seemed to 
have a perfect affini- 
ty for rain. It clasped 
the descending wa- 
ter to it as though 


> door workers, extremely dainty silk coats for 








This incident, in a measure, ex- 
plains why the United States 
Rubber Company is advertising 
“Raynster.” The sole purpose of 
the campaign is to get the Rayns- 
ter trade-mark across to the buy- 
ers of rain protecting garments. 
The whole campaign, and it is 
a good-sized one, hinges on this 
one object. 




















Trade Look for this 


A Label That Defies Weather 


The Raynster Label means the best in weather- 
proof clothing. It is the identifying mark on a 
4e% complete line of raincoats for men, women, boys 
and girls—heavy, rubber surfaced coats for out- 


women and girls, or fine imported cloth coats— 
suitable for overcoats or ulsters. These coats do 
double duty, they protect against rain or cold. 

Be sure the Raynster Label 1s in the cont, 
‘That 1s the sign of full value for your money. I; 
a garment showing the Raynster Label there is sna. 

juestion about materials or workmanship. It is 
the signature of quality. Look for the mster 
Label when you want a reliable raincoat, 

Get a Raynster today. It is good insurance of 
health and clothing to provide a Raynster for each 
member of your family. 

If you wish, we.will send you the Style Book 
showing many Raynster'models. Drop us a postal. 








they were two long United States Rubber Compeny 
lost soul mates. New Voclned Beaan 
The writer went 
back to the store to 
TYPICAL COPY FEATURING NAME AND TRADE-MARK 


register a protest. 

The salesman held 

up his head in haughty contempt, 
declaring most emphatically that 
the garment had not been bought 
in that store, as they would not 
handle such worthless merchan- 
dise. Seeing that it would be 
futile to press the issue the disil- 
lusioned buyer charged the loss 
up to experience. 





But that job, uncomplicated as 
it may seem, appears not to be 
so simple when you begin to con- 
sider conditions that have existed 
in the raincoat field. Here is a 
great big industry that, save for 
the advertising and promotion 
work that has been done by 


three or four. houses, is en- 
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tirely unknown to advertising. 
The whole industry was largely 
enmeshed in anonymity. It was 
almost entirely a _ private-brand 
business. Conditions in it were 
similar to those that prevailed in 
the men’s clothing industry in the 
troubled days before the advent 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, Stein- 
Bloch, Kuppenheimer and_ the 
other houses whose progressive 
merchandising has brought order 
and dependability out of chaos 
and uncertainty. 

That is all that was the matter 
with the raincoat business—it was 
uncertain. Of course, many of 
the private-brand garments were 
excellent. Many others were not 
so good, and still others were un- 
réliable. A few fly-by-night con- 
cerns, like the one that soaked 
the writer, were cashing in while 
the selling was good. Stores op- 
erating under some such winning 
name as “Goodyear Rubber Co.” 
offered rain coats at all sorts of 
ridiculous. prices. The Better 
Business Bureaus of the Adver- 
tising Clubs have been after some 
of these organizations because of 
their flamboyantly untruthful ad- 
vertising. The name “Goodyear” 
in this was also misleading, but 
not illegal, as any one has a right 
to use it. The average buyer, ex- 
cept as he could depend on his 
dealer, could not tell when he was 
getting a good coat and when he 
was not. There was nothing 
to guide him. Many merchants 
bought a good grade of rain gar- 
ments and naturally pleased their 
patrons. Other retailers might 
have thought they were stocking 
a good grade, but not being ex- 
pert buyers of this particular 
product, often found themselves 
with untrustworthy merchandise 
on hand. This condition is almost 
inevitable where manufacturers 
are competing in price to get 
private brand business and where 
they have no trade-marks of their 
own to protect. 

The situation in this field, how- 
ever, has been gradually getting 
better. Several houses have had 
very high ideals, which they stuck 
to through thick and thin. A few 
manufacturers have been esiab- 
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lishing their own ‘brands, al- 
though continuing to supply pri- 
vate brand buyers. Three or 
four firms have done some adver- 
tising. For example, C. Kenyon 
Company has been advertising for 
years and besides it has done con- 
siderable high class promotional 
work. 

In the spring of 1917 the United 
States Rubber Company started 
to advertise Raynster, and has 
kept it up aggressively ever since, 
Raynster is a coined word, sug- 
gesting rain and ulster, or pro- 
tection from rain. This company 
is a tremendous operator in this 
industry. It manufactures rain 
garments of all kinds, such as 
rubber-surfaced work coats, warm 
ulster-like coats for cold, rainy 
weather, light slip-ons, school 
coats for youngsters, etc. The 
company has, of course, always 
clung religiously to its quality 
standards, but since so much of 
its output went into private brands 
there was no way for the con- 
sumer to identify United States 
Rubber Company goods. Trade 
custom and tradition had forced 
private brand marketing. 


ADVERTISING BREAKS A MARKETING 
TRADITION 


A tradition of this kind is hard 
to break. The only way it can 
be penetrated is through the force 
of strong, continuous advertising. 
People will begin asking for 
goods by trade name just as soon 
as they become familiar with the 
name and what it stands for. 
Raynster advertising has been 
planned with this object in view. 
It is appearing in a large number 
of farm journals and in several 
magazines. In the main, large- 
size space is employed. The copy 
plays up the word “Raynster” in 
flaming letters. The trade-mark 
as it appears on the labels is al- 
ways featured imposingly. Getting 
people to know that trade-mark, 
to remember it and to ask for it 
is the motive of the copy. The 
illustrations, too, usually show the 
trade-mark in some way. Inci- 
dentally they show many different 
types of garments, bearing the 
Raynster label and also by show- 
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UNIQUE 
Distribution 


The Butterick Quarterlies are not sub- 
scribed for and are not sent through the 
mails; neither are they displayed on news- 
stands. 


They are sold over the counters of dry 
goods and department stores. Women have 
to go to these stores and pay cash for them. 


More than half the circulation of the 
Butterick Quarterlies is in cities of 25,000 
and over. 


If your goods are sold or ought to be 
sold in the leading dry goods and depart- 
ment stores, the Butterick Quarterlies offer 
you unique advantages. 


Butterick 





Quarterlies 
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ing their manifold uses.create de- 
mand for them. 

Another feature of the copy is 
the double play it makes on the 
word “protection.” The idea is 
that the label protects the buyer 
against dissatisfaction and the 
garment itself protects him against 
inclement weather. Here is a 
typical piece of copy. Under the 
caption “Double Protection,” it 
reads: 

“The first meaning of Raynster 
is protection. The Raynster label 
protects you in buying. It assures 
you honest money’s worth. It tells 
you of sturdy materials and sound 
workmanship. It makes certain the 
protection from rain and storm 
that you expect from your Rayns- 
ter in the wearing. 

“Provide this double protection 
to-day. Get a Raynster. Equip 
your family with Raynsters. The 
modern efficiency-demand makes 
a weather-proof coat an essential. 
Health, comfort and economy re- 
quire it. 

“Protection is less expensive 
than doctors’ bills or soiled cloth- 
ing. 
“The Raynster label marks the 
largest line of weather-proof 
clothing made; including all kinds 
of heavy, rubber-surfaced coats 
for outdoor workers; single and 
double texture slip-ons; feather- 
weight silks and cloth Raynsters 
of finest woolens. Some of them 
are splendid overcoats and ulsters 
that are fine for driving in all 
kinds of weather. 

“Ask for your Raynster in any 
good clothing store. Look for 
the label in the collar. A style 
book will be mailed free if you'll 
write for it. 

“There is a Raynster for every 
member of the family.” 

That idea of looking for the 
label is played up again and again, 
over and over, in every conceiv- 
able manner. The campaign thus 
far has brought. very satisfactory 
results. However, the advertis- 
ing has a big task ahead of it 
and it cannot be expected to do 
it all in a year. The company in- 
tends to keep pounding away, as 
that is the only way a trade-mark 
can be kept before the public. 
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Doughboys Hoax Lon- 
don Paper 


H'c# spirits and the American 
appetite for a joke have not 
been long in showing themselves in 
the Expeditionary Force. The Eve- 
ning News, London, of September 
16th ran the following paragraph: 


“MR. GREASY CHEESE” 


THE STRANGE STORY OF OTTO SCH MEERN- 
KASE, POISON GAS MERCHANT 

Reuter’s Special Correspondent with 
the American Army announces in a mes- 
sage published to-day that Professor Otto 
Schmeerkase, the German gas specialist 
and the exploiter of chlorine gas, has 
been captured by the Americans. 

The Evening News learns that the 
professor is unknown in this country, 
or apparently in any other country, in- 
cluding Germany. 

The secretary of the Chemical Society 
could find no trace of his name in any 
of the society’s carefully compiled in- 
dices and pointed out without preju- 
dice that the nearest English equivalent 
of Herr Schmeernkase’s name is ‘Mr. 
Greasy Cheese.” 


Schmeernkase is, of course, 
Holland Dutch for any sort of 
soft cheese, like Camembert. The 
boys at the front had evidently 
imported some of the Swiss high- 
smelling cheeses over the not 
distant frontier and got gay 
with the press on the “strength” 
of it. 





‘Scholz Leaves New York 
“Evening Post” 


Emil M. Scholz, for five years pub- 
lisher and part owner of the New York 
Evening Post, which was recently sold 
to Thomas M. Lamont, has resigned. 
In October he made application for a 
commission in the army and recently 
his application was approved, and as a 
captain he is now awaiting orders from 
the Adjutant-General in Washington. 
Mr. Scholz states that if he does not 
serve in the army he will remain in the 
city for a short time and spend the 
winter in the West. 


Findlay to Go with Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange 


Paul Findlay, for some time on the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Inx and 
recently doing special advertising work 
on the Pacific Coast, will join the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange at Los 
Angeles, on December 15. He will 
make special investigations for the 





Exchange in different parts of the 
country. 
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‘ Notwithstanding war condi- 


tions the volume of food ad- 
vertising appearing in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


during 1918 was in excess of 


1917 by 21.8 per cent. 


This increase shows a growing 
appreciation by food manu- 
facturers of THE JOURNAL’S 
influence with its readers and 
of their more-than-usual re- 
sponsiveness to its editorial 
appeal. 


The response to our “Little 
Gardens’ Crusade, our Bird 
Sanctuaries campaign and our 
Helping Hoover Department 
has proved that the readers of 
of THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL take a very active 
interest in the food pages of 
their magazine. 


ti. People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 33 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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An Export Message to 


Manu facturers 








HE END OF THE WAR HAS 
COME SO SWIFTLY that most man- 
ufacturers find themselves unprepared for 
the great export trade that may now be 
expected. 
Prompt action should be taken by the individual 


manufacturer at this psychological moment to begin 
his post-war export campaign. 

































We are on the threshold of a new era in world-trade 
which offers stupendous opportunities to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer with initiative, enterprise and 
foresight. 


The world has learned to see and do things on a scale never 
before conceived, and it will now turn the new-found energy 
developed by war into the ways of peace. 


Markets such as Latin-America, the Philippines, Australasia 
and other self-governing British Dominions, the French 
colonies, and the Mediterranean countries, are clamoring for 
merchandise of every sort, after over four years of being 
on short rations due to war orders, export control, reduced 
shipping, the U-boat warfare and other causes. 


This country has a permanently increased manufacturing 
capacity with which to meet this enormous export demand 
for machinery, hardware, clothing, automobiles and all other 
necessities and refinements of life which civilization is now 
demanding. Export trade is the logical way to take up the 
slack due to cancelled war orders and to thus prevent unem- 
ployment and demoralization of commodity prices. 


It is officially announced that the gigantic shipbuilding 
program is to continue, for it is realized that this great 
fleet will be needed during the period of reconstruction and 
demobilization. ° We are building every month more ships 
than we formerly built in a year. 


America has learned to think internationally in the last four 
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years, as all the world knows. In commerce no less than 
in diplomacy and in warfare we have lost our isolation and 
taken our place in the great world. Despite every handicap 
of the war we now have a greater export trade with non-war 
markets than any nation ever before had. 


It is our business to assist manufacturers 
to secure export business 


The facilities we offeryou are theresult of 41 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE in developing American export 
trade, during which period the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER has been the great organ of American- 


made goods in every foreign land. 


It will take the story of your products straight to 
the merchants and business men in all the foreign 
markets through the columns of its four separate 
editions, English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. 


Its success in developing export trade for manufac- 
turers through publicity is witnessed by the fact that 
this publication has more advertisers than any other 
periodical in the world, with one exception (“Iron 
Age’’). Its present number now exceeds 900, and 
is growing rapidly. 


Let us send. you detailed explanation 
of what we-can specifically do for you 


AMERICAN 
XPORTER 


17 Battery Place, New York 
Established 1877 








“PRACTICAL EXPORTING”—a 530 page Hand Book 
on how to get and handle export business, by B. Olney Hough, 
Editor, American Exporter, Second Edition,:should be read 
by every wide-awake manufacturer and sales manager. Price, 
$4. Money will be refunded if not satisfactory. Published by 
American Exporter. 
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HERE is a marked difference between the 

farmer’s dollar and anybody’s else dollar, these 
days—it is digger. Living expenses have not taken 
such a slice out of it. He gets much of his food 
at production cost. 





He is providing the food for the world and the dollar 
is rolling his way in. greater volume than ever before. 
He represents the richest market in the world. 





He, his family and his establishment require prac- 
tically everything that the city market buys. 





Many advertisers have established themselves in the 
farmer’s confidence through the aid of our service. 
Small advertisers have grown big—big advertisers 
great, by utilizing the searchlight of our. twenty- 
six years’ experience. 


Cri 


& COMP 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ‘ DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO: 
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WS rina Kodak Confident of the © 
Future 


War Leaves a Legacy of Self-confidence Among American Manufac- | 
turers—Stage Set for Strong Push Ahead 


By L. B. Jones 


Of the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


[Epitorrat Note:—A month ago we all 
talked of “‘peace” as a vague condition. 
Its, coming, we knew, would bring 
weighty ,problems and would call for 
quick and effective action. That once 
vague peace is now upon us—as sud- 
denly as war came down upon the world. 

The first thing to do is to take stock 
of our individual businesses and try to 
determine where they stand as related to 
governing necessities of raw materials, 
of labor and of our duty to the nation 
and the world. 

In the following quickly prepared 
statement, made at our request, Mr. 
Jones provides an excellent model of 
self business inquiry. He determines 
admirably the points of the compass for 
his company. He has a basis for a 
strong programme of action in the re- 
construction period.] 


er iG our forces busy and 
happy does not promise to be 
much of a problem. Our war 
work has not been a large enough 
percentage of our total business 
to mean that a big gap will be 
caused by its loss. For some time 
ours has been a manufacturing 
and not a selling problem and the 
release of labor, and particularly 
of materials, will merely mean 
that we can again take good care 
of our regular trade. 

The war, not just our seven- 
teen months of the war but. the 
whole four years of war, has 
made important changes in the 
photographic business. It has 
shown that. we can make some 
things that we thought we could 
not make and that tremendous 
economies can be madé in other 
things—some of which economies 
will, beyond a doubt, become per- 
manent. 

Before the war nearly all the 
photographic developers used in 
this country were of European 
manufacture, largely German— 
especially those that were coal tar 
derivatives. These are being made 
more and more successfully in 
this country and all that this great 


industry needs is protection for a 
41 





reasonable length of time to in- 
sure its stability. 

Even before the war, American 
lenses were fully the equal of. 
German lenses, although they had 
not yet, through advertising and 
use, established themselves as 
such. In spite of the fact that it 
became necessary to make even 
the glass right here in America, 
the only lens problem here now 
is the problem of quantity pro- 
duction. American anastigmat 
lenses are the equal of any lenses 
in the world in speed and quality 
—with the war demands removed, 
they should soon be produced in 
ample quantities. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


A few years ago all the raw 
paper coated for photographic 
purposes came from Europe. 
However, American manufactur- 
ers had been partly filling the de- 
mand for some time and it so 
happened that the very week of 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
the Eastman Kodak Company had 
just begun the operation of a 
small experimental mill, erected 
for the sole purpose of making 
paper (photographic raw stock) 
of superior quality for use in its 
own works. The product of this 
mill was so satisfactory that we 
have since erected a new and 
larger mill, now partly in opera- 
tion, which will eventually make 
us entirely independent of the 
European supply. 

In photographic chemicals, in 
lenses and in paper the war has 
hurried America into being self- 
dependent. It has also taught 
economies. Two years ago you 
would have found tons of dis- 
carded negatives in the cellar of 
every long-established photog-. 
rapher. To-day those old nega- 
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tives are gone and the photog- 
rapher has a very comfortable 
check in their place. The emul- 
sion has been washed from the 
negatives, the silver recovered 
from the emulsion and the perfect 
glass recoated and sent out again 
as dry plates. 

Every good negative has about 
half as much silver in it as the 
original plate or film had. Simi- 
larly, every photographic print 
has been relieved of a large part 
of its silver during the develop- 
ment process. This silver has 
been going down the waste pipes 
of the dark-room sinks at an esti- 
mated rate of a ton a week. With 
silver hanging around a dollar an 
ounce, saving this waste became 
well worth while and now that 
the practice has been established, 
it, will no doubt be continued even 
though the price of silver drops. 


SOFT PEDAL FOR SALES 


About our advertising? For 
more than a year it has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to “Pic- 
turés from Home,” the only ex- 
ception of importance being our 
institutional campaign wherein we 
are trying to show the important 
work that photography is playing 
in every world activity, including 
war. Indeed, we have even gone 
so far as to say to our dealers, 
through the Kodak Trade Circu- 
lar, that the flippant clicking of 
the shutter should be discouraged 
in order that there may be no lack 
of materials with which to pro- 
vide pictures from home for the 
boys over there. 

Our institutional campaign is for 

the’ future. We hope, now that the 
armistice has been signed, that it 
is for the very near future. All 
during the war period we could 
sell more goods than we could 
make, but we have run this insti- 
tutional copy because we do not 
want to be forgotten, because after 
the war we want the dealers, 
who handle Kodak goods, to be 
in an enviable position—want to 
make the word “Kodak” mean 
even more to them in prestige 
than it meant before America 
tackled its little job across the 
sea. 
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Mrs. Reid Advertising Man- 
ager New York “Tribune” 


Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, wife of the 
resident and editor of the New York 
ribune, has succeeded T. Bate Spencer 
as advertising manager of that news- 
paper. Mrs. Reid has taken an active 
art in the administration’ of the 
ribune for some time. She is the sis- 
ter of George Vernon Rogers, vice- 
resident and general manager. Mrs. 
eid has taken considerable interest in 
woman’s suffrage and is treasurer of 
the New York State Woman’s Suffrage 
Association. : 


United Cigar Stores Make a 
Million Sales Daily 


Every time the cash register was 
punched by United Cigar Store clerks 
during the United War Work campaign. 
one cent was dropped in a jar. This 
portion of sales became the company’s 
donation to the fund., In newspaper ad- 
vertising the announcement was made 
during the course of the drive and this 
presumably speeded up sales. In the 
advertising it is stated that “about a mil- 
lion customers a day” enter-a United 
store and make purchases. 








Buenos Aires Newspaper 
Banned 


On November 1, 1918, the Argen- 
tinisches Tageblatt, a publication of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, was added to 
the list of organizations in South 
America, with whom intercourse is for- 
bidden under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. About eighty business 
houses in South America, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden and the 
East Indies were added to the pro- 
scribed list on the same date. 





Death of Prominent Hardware 
Man 


M. L. Corey, of Argos, Ind., died 
November 10, aged 66 years. He was 
formerly editor of the National Hard- 
ware. Bulletin and for many years was 
secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 





Joe Martin with Birmingham 
Ledger 


Joseph A. Martin has been made 
second vice-president and advertisin; 
manager of the Birmingham (Ala. 
Ledger. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Progressive Farmer. 


“Scientific American” Will 
Change Size 


The page size of the Scientific Amer- 
ican, New York, will be changed, begin- 
ning with the issue of January 4, 1919, 
from 10%x15% inches to 11x14 inches. 
The type page will be 914x12% inches, 
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Meeting Demands For Beef 


The price of native beef cattle has doubled in the 
past ten years. 


Meat furnishes twenty percent of the food on 
American tables. The herds of Europe have been 
vastly depleted. Meat consumption in France has 
been reduced thirty-six percent with three meatless 
days each week. Their demands will increase as 
shipping facilities become greater. 


Corn belt farmers recognize the opportunity open 


‘to them. 1918 found more cattle on corn belt 


farms than the year previous, in spite of a twelve 
percent increase in marketing of beef. 


The Editorial Department of Successful Farming 
is helping the farmers meet this demand. They 
are the farmers’ advisors in matters of feeding, 
breeding, management and marketing of beef cattle. 
They are enabling the farmer to produce more 
beef at bigger profit. 


This policy is fitting each of the more than 800,000 
farmers on our subscription list to do his part in 
supplying the world demand for beef, and to re- 
ceive his share of the income that is in store for © 
the farmers who are prepared. 


Successful ay Farming 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Member A. B. C, 


T. W. LeQUATTE F.J.WRIGHT C.M.BEER C.A. BAUMGART 
Advertising Manager Promotion Bureau Merchandising and Sales Retail Service 


Chicago New York 
J. C. Billingslea, Advertising Bldg. A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 
Kansas City St. Louis Minneapolis 


O. G. Davies, VictorBldg. A.D. McKinney, Post Dispatch Bldg. B. R. Ring, Palace Bldg. 




























































































A. A. C. of W. 
Headquarters Will 
Move to New York 


Executive Committee Perfects Plans 
for Aiding in the Reconstruction 
of Business—Next Year’s Con- 
vention at New Orleans May Be 
Put Over Until Fall—Too Busy 
in Spring for Conventions 








HE executive committee of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at a meeting 
held in New York November 15 
and 16, decided to move the head- 
quarters of the organization from 
Indianapolis to New York. Presi- 
dent W. C. D’Arcy, in speaking of 
the action of the committee, said: 
“We have felt for some time 
that we ought to be closer to the 
heart of business. While Indian- 
apolis is centrally located it is 
too far away from the business 
capital of America. This action 
is but a part of the plan upon 
which we have been working 
these two days we have been in 
session. Ours is an international 
organization with members scat- 
tered over the entire world. The 
development of our export busi- 
ness, which is bound to assume 
immense proportions because of 
our new position in world affairs, 
will bring to the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs exceptional oppor- 
tunities for rendering real service 
to those who are engaged in for- 
eign trade. New York, as the 
commercial capital of the country, 
is the city in which this business 
will centre. Hence, if we are to 
rise to our opportunities for help- 
fulness we must be in closer 
touch with great business move- 
ments than we have been.” 


NEXT YEAR'S CONVENTION 


Besides adopting plans, the de- 
tails of which will not be given out 
until later, for taking up some of 
the problems of reconstruction 
following the declaration of peace, 
the executive committee gave 
some attention to the arrange- 
ments being perfected for the 
1919 convention which will be held 
in Néw Orleans. The local com- 
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mittee had suggested that May 
would be the most desirable 
month in which to hold the an- 
nual meeting. After giving the 
matter due consideration the ex- 
ecutive committee decided that be- 
cause of the great business actiy- 
ity that will come next spring and 
which will absorb the entire at- 
tention of advertisers and adver- 
tising men, it would be inexpedi- 
ent to fix the convention date for 
May. It is therefore likely that 
it will be thrown over to early 
fall. 

Friday noon a luncheon was 
given to President D’Arcy and his 
associates on the committee, and 
to members of the official family, 
by the New York Advertising 
Club. 

The members of the executive 
committee who attended the meet- 
ing were George W. Hopkins, 
Herbert S. Houston, Lewellyn 
Pratt and O. C. Harn of New 
York; Sidney S. Wilson of Cleve: 
land; E. T. Meredith, of Des 
Moines, Ia.; Dan G. Fisher, of 
Dallas, Texas; W. G. Rook, of 
Toronto, Canada, and W. C. 
D’Arcy. From headquarters were 
P. S. Florea, Carl Hunt and 
Merle Sidener. 





Important Reconstruction Con- 


ference 

Representatives of industry from all 
parts of the United States and from.a 
wide range of businesses will meet in 
Atlantic City next month to discuss 
various phases of reconstruction. T 
meetings will be held December 3, 4 
5 and 6, and will be participated in by 
the Industrial War Service Committees 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

There are 350 of these committees 


_and on the first day they will meet sep 


arately and take up questions of spe 
cial interest to their own industries. 
The committees will then meet in thirty- 
five related groups and then in ten 
major groups, representing the ten pri 
mary industries of the United States. 

As a basis for the deliberations of 
the individual war service committees, 
a list of twenty-five questions has been 
sent out to members. These questions 
délve into the problems of labor, finance, 
raw materials, cancellation of war or- 
ders, foreign competition, rehabilitation 
of allied nations, public works, export 
trade, etc. It is pointed out that the 
suggestions. made in the questionnaire 
are not considered exhaustive. Mem- 
bers have been requested to present 
other subjects which they think right to 
be discussed, 
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Notice the Boche 
“beating it”? ——> 
(Most of them killed 
or driven off beforé 
the charge.) 


Hundreds of square miles 
of Europe look like this. 
Many American industries 
will be kept busy for years 
helping to reconstruct what 
the Germans have de- 
stroyed. 


More Boches on the run—Allies attacking 
behind gas and shell-smoke 


Reduced from: exclusive airplane photograph for Leslie’s, from French War Office— 
© Am. Press, from Medem 

Leslie’s, with its issues of half a million, will immediately 

begin the great news feature for which we have been pre- 

paring—‘‘The Reconstruction of the World.”’ 


Our photographers and correspondents are already on the 
job in every center of reconstruction activity in Europe, 
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This ts One Reason Why 


Zanesville, Ohio, is perhaps the most distinctive 
Morning Newspaper town in the United States. 


For many years The Times Recorder (now the sole 
Morning paper), which was started as a co-operative con- 
cern by Union Printers, 35 years ago, had as a Morning 
competitor the present evening paper, both morning 
papers employing union printers; while the sole evening 
paper (since deceased) was a non-union paper. Under 
these unusual circumstances the workingmen ALL became 
habitual morning paper readers. Special attention was 
given to EARLY DELIVERY so that the morning paper 
could be read by the workingman before he went to work. 
This still obtains, with the result that the workingman 
has been the bulwark of The Times Recorder’s remark- 
able circulation throughout more than a generation, in 
addition to the classes who ordinarily prefer a morning 
paper. 


The original evening paper in Zanesville died a linger- 
ing death, and its place has been taken by the original 
morning paper which finally quit trying to keep the pace 
set by the Times Recorder in the morning field and, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, dropped into the even- 
ing field in easy competition with the slowly-expiring 
pioneer evening paper. The Times Recorder was thus 
left as sole legatee of a situation created by years of in- 
-tense morning paper rivalry during which the people of 
all classes and political affiliations habitually read the 
morning papers. 


This helps to explain why The Times Recorder now 
goes regularly into nineteen out of twenty homes in 
Zanesville and four out of five in the villages and on the 
rural routes of the Zanesville trading territory, making 
the use of any other medium wholly unnecessary. It is 
represented in the National Advertising field by Robert 
E. Ward, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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United States Labor Department 


Doing Readjustment Advertising 


What Shall We Do With Our Victory? 


By Roger W. Babson 


Director-General, Information and Education Service, Department of Labor 


NOW that Victory is ours, what 
shall we do with it? Having 
gone “over the top” in war work, 
can we climb down without falling 
and breaking something? 

We may assume that once we 
know what our job is that the 
same genius for accomplishment 
which guaranteed our success in 
the war will take us safely over 
the bumps of readjustment and 
bring us to the level highway of 
economic security. 

Among the many elements of 
our present problem, there is 
none that compels attention more 
than the necessity for stepping 
down to a peace basis with our 
war-labor-efficiency intact and 
properly functioning in peaceful 
pursuits. 

There is a cabinet officer in 
Washington known as the Secre- 
tary of Labor, but only a few 
know that during the last nine 
month of this war Wm. B. Wil- 
son has been the War Labor Ad- 
ministrator. The President on 
January 4, 1918, created the War 
Labor Administration and asked 
the Secretary of Labor to formu- 
late its policies and provide for 
their execution. 

The Secretary acted quickly. 
Having previousiy named an Ad- 
visory Council, it was convened 
on January 16, in the Secretary’s 
office, and the general features of 
labor re-organization were taken 
up. On January 28, the Secretary 
of Labor approved the recommen- 
dations of the Council, and the 
War Labor Administration took 
definite form and began func- 
tioning. How well it solved the 
growing industrial impasse can 
be realized if one will try to recall 
even one instance of industrial up- 
heaval which its machinery .has 
failed to prevent. Yet so quietly 


‘and thoroughly has it been con- 
4 


ducted that no one has criticised 
its pressure as irksome or unjust. 

The Secretary of Labor might 
have tried kaiseristic methods, in- 
stead of asking for democratic co- 
operation. The power over em- 
ployers and employees was his to 
use as he saw fit for the winning 
of the war; and, so long as the 
policy he determined served that 
end, the armed forces of the 
United States could have been call- 
ed to execute his programme. But 
he knew and believed in the fun- 
damental patriotism of American 
employers and employees, and 
shaped all of his policies and ac- 
tions in the light of that faith. 

That this deep-rooted and un- 
shakable patriotism might be 
stimulated and appreciated, the 
Secretary organized and set in ac- 
tion an Information and Educa- 
tion Service in the Department, 
whose prime function is to co- 
ordinate the minds of employers, 
employees and the general public 
on every labor difficulty—to spread 
the gospel of truth, of mutual 
trustfulness, and of their interde- 
pendence on each other. 

During the driving months of 
war that Service has proved its 
worth; and concrete evidence of 
its success can be seen in un- 
paralleled production records in 
mines and factories, and in con- 
struction. : 


THE WORK OF THE SERVICE 


How does it do this work? 
Simply and directly. It lifts the 
blindfold of misinformation, clari- 
fies dangerous misunderstandings, 
and shows employer, employee and 
the public the true relation of 
each to the other. To more defi- 
nitely describe its work: Briefly, 
it has enlisted speakers, writers, 
publishers, advertisers, economists 
and trained executives to “car- 
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ry the message” and administer 
the truth where light is needed. 

One of the primary instruments 
of the Service is the printed word 
in poster form—these posters 
usually contain quotations from 
utterances of the Secretary, over 
his name and the seal of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Their effect has been directly 
and unmistakably inscribed in the 
wonderful production records of 
factories engaged in war work 
during the last eight months. 

One will search in vain among 
the slogans of these posters for a 
word resembling the German 
“Verboten”—rather do they seek 
to encourage and develop in the 
minds of those who read them 
fundamental truths already well 
known to them, but _ perhaps 
dimmed and obscured by local 
misunderstandings and petty con- 
flicts. Reading the posters the 
worker realizes that they merely 
state his own fundamental concept 
of duty and honor; as he reads 
them he knows that that concept 
is not only shared and appreciated, 
but insisted upon by no less a per- 
sonage than the Secretary of La- 
bor. 


WORK IS PRESSING 


Now that the war is won, shall 
we abruptly take away from em- 
ployers and employees the stimu- 
lus of popular opinion which the 
Department of Labor has so well 
revealed to them, and which has 
been such an effective force in 
keeping employer and employee 
alive to what was required of 
them? Even more now, than in 
the heat of enthusiasm of war, 
we need this salutary, mutual un- 
derstanding. How else can we in- 
sure that the destructive radical- 
ism now ravaging parts of the 
Old World will fail to find fertile 
soil in America? 

Fully realizing the danger, and 
with hearts and. minds alive to 
the difficulties of the coming days 
of readjustment, many of the best 
known advertisers in the country 
have united in offering their aid 
by using a tiny amount of the 
“white space” in all of their ad- 
vertisements, to carry some 
steadying word to the public 
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from the Secretary of Labor, 

These utterances of the Secre- 
tary of Labor are usually found 
in the shape of block inserts, ap- 
pearing along with the advertising 
matter of the company, which 
uses it, in otherwise unused space, 
Moreover these “inserts” are so 
worded as to increase rather than 
detract from the pulling-point of 
the main ad. 

Advertisers desiring to co-operate 
with the Secretary of Labor, and 
also do something for themselves 
in this way, should communicate 
with the Information and Educa- 
tion Service, Poster Divison, 
Washington, D. C., about securing 
posters, electros, etc., and permis- 
sion to use them in their “copy”. 


War Industries Board Lifts 
Restrictions 


As noted elsewhere in this issue, man- 
ufacturers of passenger automobiles are 
allowed to work on a 75 per cent pro- 
duction basis for the balance of the 
year. 

Motor truck restrictions of the War 
Industries Board have been lifted - 
that manufacturers can produce 100 
cent of the production for Novemb ser 
and December, 1917, during the remain- 
ing weeks of 1918. Farm tractors are 
limited according to the number of ma- 
chines turned out in the year preced- 
ing September 30, 1918. Manufacturers 
who produced 100 or more tractors in 
that period can turn out 75 per cent 
of their production in the year ending 
September 30, 1919. 

Tire manufacturers, who were lim- 
ited to a 50 per cent production, can 
now increase their output to 75 per 
cent of the production in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 








Senator Lodge’s Bill Touching 
German Goods 


Dealers in goods manufactured in 
Germany or Austria-Hungary would be 
required, under a bill introduced No- 
vember 18 by Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, to display over all entrances 
to the establishments the words “Dealer 
in German Goods,” and to put these 
words prominently in all published ad- 
vertisements. 





Canada’s Victory Loan Over- 
subscribed 


Canada’s Victory Loan, which has 
been so heavily advertised, has been 
oversubscribed. The campaign ended 
Saturday night. It is estimated by mem- 
bers of the Central Organization ‘that 
between fifty and a hundred million 
dollars over the objective of half a bil- 
lion had been subscribed. 
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RELY ON THE LABEL 


DOVE MILL BRISTOLS 


in any of their various grades and tints 


possess a substantial dignity of appearance. 
They combine elegance with economy— 
well in keeping with the conserving order 
of the times. And they are versatile in use. 
For the artistic announcement—the en- 
closure—the combination mailing—folder 
and order card—for a score of other forms 
of Direct Advertising—they secure dis- 
tinction, durability and permanence. For 
the production of beautiful Christmas 
Cards we strongly recommend the use of 


Dove Mill, Antique Finish. 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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f When you order Saxon 
from Whitaker you 
, get Saxon 


HERE has been such a de- 
mand for Machine Finish 
paper that the temptation 
, has been great for jobbers and 
| manufacturers to sell un-trade-marked 
M. F. paper under well-known brand names. 


Not a sheet of Saxon M. F. has been sold 
in this way. Every sheet sold under the name 
| “Saxon ”’ actually has been Saxon M. F. Book. 
H There has been no misrepresentation. Saxon 
i is too good a paper to risk selling in its stead 
any other stock that could possibly be inferior. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond,Va. 
BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 





New York Office Chicago Office—Continental & 
501 Fifth Avenue Commercial Bank Building 
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How Much Is Good Will Worth? 


“Whatever You Can Get for It,” Appears to Be a Popular Answer 


A. W. Eris Company 
Boston, Mass., November 5, 1918. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

Can you inform us if there are on 
record, any instances wherein good will 
has been appraised at a cash value, and 
if so, when, where and by whom? 

We are under the impression that we 
noted an item of this character in Prin- 
ers’ INK some time back, but possibly 
we are mistaken. 

Any information you may be able to 
give us upon this subject or any sug- 
gestions you may be able to make as to 
a source of information for facts per- 
taining to the subject of “Good Will 
as a cashable asset,” will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Thanking you in advance, and with 
best wishes, we are. 

A. W. Exttis Company, 
H.-L, 


HERE are two business oc- 

casions on which it is cus- 
tomary to make a cash appraisal 
of the value of good will. One 
of these is when a business is 
sold, and the other is when a 
going concern is incorporated, or 
consolidated with another organi- 
zation with an increase in capitali- 
zation. Other than on these two 
occasions, the appraisal of good 
will is apt to be-more or less guess 
work. Certified public accountants 
are practically unanimous in re- 
fusing to allow any part of the 
advertising expenditures of a 
business to be called capital in- 
vestment in good will, and demand 
that all such expenditures be 
charged off as current expenses. 
The United States Revenue Act 
of 1917 carefully provided that no 
item for good will value should 
be included in a statement of a 
business’s total capitalization un- 
less the business had in the past 
actually been sold, 51 per cent of 
the stock or more changing hands, 
with the value of the good will 
stated in the sale. 

Unfortunately, even when a 
business is sold. or is incorporated, 
we cannot always regard the value 
of the good will as being indi- 
cated by the size of the item set 
down under this head.” “Good 
will” is frequently used when a 
business is sold, as a sort of 





catch-all to cover various items, o 


such as the willingness of the 
seller not to engage in the same 
business again as a competitor. 
When-,a large business is incor- 
porated, or its capitalization is in- 
creased, the item of good will is 
frequently made an excuse for the 
addition of a large sum to the 
capital stock, which is in effect a 
capitalization of possible future 
good will, rather than an existing 
aspect of the business. 

There are, however, numerous 
examples of genuine sales of busi- 
nesses with good will actually re- 
corded as a cash value. In the 
sale of the Dow chain of drug 
stores in Cincinnati, $100,000 was 
paid for the good will, out of a 
total purchase price of almost a 
million. When the Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Corporation was negotiating 
in 1915 with Schinasi Bros. for 
the purchase of the business. in 
“Natural” cigarettes. the projected 
price included $2,000,000 for good 
will, or just about four years’ 
profits on the entire business. Mr. 
Duke has stated on the witness 
stand that he regarded the name 
“Bull Durham” as worth at least 
$10,000,000, and probably nearer to 
$20;000,000. The famous names, 
“Kodak” and “Uneeda,” have fre- 
quently been spoken of as worth 
orie million dollars a letter. An 
expert testified in court that when 
Lord & Taylor, then owners of 
the brand, had spent only $500,000 
in advertising “Onyx” hosiery, he 
regarded the brand as having a 
zood will value of $1,500,000. This 
was in part because of the great 
quantity of newspaper advertising 
done on the brand by retailers at 
their own expense. 


COL. FLOOD’S OPINION 


Col. Ned Arden Flood, direc- 
tor of Cluett, Peabody & Co.; and 
in close relations with numerous 
other large organizations, is one 
of many financiers who believe 
that the value of good will should 
be capitalized and that it is read- 
ily ascertainable. Colonel Flood’s 
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method is to find the exact value 
of the physical investment in a 
businéss, including plant, equip- 
ment, furniture, etc. Then it is 
easy to find how much, at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest, the physi- 
cal value of the plant should have 
earned during the past year. Sub- 
tract this last sum from the actual 
total earnings of the company, 
and the difference represents the 
year’s profit on your good will. 
Then your good will should be 
capitalized for a sum large enough 
to make the year’s “good will 
profits” approximate a fair return 
on the whole good will value. 

It is interesting to note that in 
appraising the estate of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, practically this 
method was followed. After de- 
ducting from net earnings of the 
properties (the New York World 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 
6 per cent on the capital invest- 
ment, 6 per cent on the value of 
the Associated Press franchise, a 
fixed sum of $100,000 for the an- 
nual value of decedent’s services, 
and 60 per cent of the increase in 
cost of white paper, the balance 
of the net earnings was declared 
to be profit on the good will. The 
good will itself was thereupon de- 
clared to be ten times this amount 
of the annual earnings on it, and 
was entered at this sum in the 
appraisal. The total value of both 
properties was $6,235,000, and the 
total value of good will of both 
was estimated at $277,500. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
three years ago in its statement 
of assets totaling $107,086,232, in- 
cluded an item of $57,798,000 for 
good will. At the same period the 
F. W. Woolworth Company had 
total assets of $77,342,140 and a 
good will valuation of $50,000,000. 
Cluett Peabody reported “good 
will and trade names” as consti- 
tuting $18,000,000 out of assets of 
$27,759,912. An interesting han- 
dling of the subject was that of 
the General Motors Company, 
which estimated good will as 
$7,934,198 out of total assets of 
$58,589,423, and explained that this 
good will “represents the excess 
of appraised value over book 
value of the capital stocks of sub- 
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sidiary companies owned, less 
reserve.” The reserve (for de- 
preciation) for the same year was 
$6,933,571. 

Paul E. Derrick, the London 
advertising agent, declares that 
advertising which is followed up 
by further advertising has a defi- 
nite investment value as good will, 
and he estimates this as being, 
during the first following year, 80 
per cent of the sum spent. Dur- 
ing the next year he counts it as 
60 per cent, and so on. In con- 
trast to his view is that of Roger 
Babson (with whom many adver- 
tising men would doubtless dis- 
agree), who recently told the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that good will is indicated by 
what could be earned without ad- 
ditional advertising by a business. 
He said it would range, in his 
opinion, between 6 per cent and 
40 per cent of the total value of 
the business itself—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Boston Papers Go to Two 
Cents 


The Boston Herald, Post, American, 
Globe and Traveler, have increased their 
selling price from one to two cents for 
the week-day editions. Sunday papers 
have increased from five to six cents in 
the Boston district and seven cents 
outside. 





Major Bryant Promoted to 
Lieut.-Colonel 


Major Mortimer D. Bryant, vice- 
president of Bryant, Griffith & Brun- 
son, newspaper representatives of New 
York, who is in command of the 106th 
Machine Gun Battalion, has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel. 





B. F. Damon Leaves Cramer- 
Krasselt 


Benjamin F. Damon, for the past six 
years connected with The ramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, has 
joined the International Trade Press, 
ne., of Chicago, and will be connected 
with the New York office. 





R, W. Gresser has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 
Delpheon Company, Bay City, Mich., 
to become general manager of the 
Phonograph division of the Southern 
California Hardwood & Mfg: Co., Los 
Angeles. 
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N Cleveland more people have more money than 
ever. Thousands of workers in ship yards, muni- 
tions factories and steel plants are buying more and 
better clothing, food, home furnishings and other 
essentials because they have the money. ‘These thou- 
sands of ready spenders Shop First In 








First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bidg., New York Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 








[THE PLAIN DEALER 


The Plain Dealer 
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A Little Indulgence in 
Economic Imagination 





Power Piants in Little Known Cor- 
ners of the World That Are 
Awaiting Development by Amer- 
ican Engineers—Their Exploi- 
tation Will Open a Vast Field to 
other Industries 


ERE first fifty years of peace 
may witness stupendous un- 
dertakings in industrial organiza- 
tion combined with engineering 
and mechanical construction. Men 
have done things upon a scale, 
during the war, that it would have 
been called dreaming to forecast 
before. Evidently the old world 
has missed doing many great pos- 
sibilities just because it was too 
conservative. What is going to 
happen after the war effort is 
over, when the energies of mil- 
lions, still keyed up, refuse to sub- 
side into the old monotony? The 
world now thinks nothing of rais- 
ing a few billions for something 
it believes. in. 

The undeveloped parts of the 
world contain many possibilities 
for grand-scale developments that 
might be stupendously productive 
on the basis of expenditure of 
billions and a great world-wide or- 
ganization of transportation, ex- 
change, production and increased 
popular consumption such as is 
now humanly feasible. There is 
the vast Amazon region of Brazil, 
rich in forest and probably mineral 
products, through which flows the 
river of greatest power. If it 
could be harnessed as the Mis- 
sissippi has been, at intervals 
along its great length, the power 
for transportation and industry 
would be almost incalculable. 
There are other parts of the world 
where black coal and “white coal” 
are found also in incalculable vol- 
ume. Every continent has unde- 
veloped. mountain regions where 
altitudes of from 2,000 to 10,000 
feet are found in conjunction 
with heavy rainfall areas. In 
these. regions powerful “heads” of 
hydraulic .pressure may be ob- 
tained at little. expense for con- 
struction. With the projects for 
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nation-wide electrification here 
and in Europe about to be pressed 
seriously, it would not be surpris- 
ing if we will see hydro-electric 
development in these parts of the 
world also. 

The stupendous power possibili- 
ties, taking hydro-electric power 
and coal together, of China and 
the neighboring region of Eastern 
Asia, and of the whole region of 
the East Indies down to Australia 
and New Zealand, are suggestive 
of what the future may do in that 
part of the world. There are 
known stores of iron, tin and 
other industrial as well as precious 
metals in this region. There is a 
teeming population of nearly half 
the whole of the world’s total. 

Look at China, with 400,000,000 
persons, a generally strong, virile, 
trustworthy, and highly disciplined 
race. What would happen if a 
new order of migration, organized 
for the industrial development of 
this part of the world, were 
planned and carried out? Sup- 
pose that some group of corpora- 
tions, with plenty of capital at 
their disposal, should join in a big 
scheme of Chinese development? 
They ‘might take shiploads of 
American machinery, more ship- 
loads of supplies, and, say, a hun- 
dred thousand men, including 
managers, engineers, construction 
and mechanical experts of every 
description, also foremen and an 
army of our skilled plain work- 
men. Every workman would be 
a picked man, efficient, well paid, 
disciplined in organization. Pic- 
ture what such a_ thoroughly 
planned industrial expedition 
could do in China’s domain of 
untold possibility of future power, 
raw materials and labor, if such 
an organization were used simply 
to direct and develop and train 
into highly-productive _ efficiency 
industrial forces of the _ hard- 
working native Chinamen. Would 
not such an intensive building-up 
of China’s industrial resources be 
entirely in keeping with what we 
have done in the great military 
organization of machinery, con- 
struction, and fighting instruments 
and men sent to France?—The 
Americas, 
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The volume of advertising in our current De- 
cember issue is a record breaker. It beats any 
previous December in COMFORT’S thirty years 


of existence. 


It forecasts the magnitude of the business boom 
which is just beginning with the end of the war, 
and it shows that COMFORT is the medium to 
which live-wire advertisers turn for quick results 
and sure returns. 


The revival of business is reflected in COM- 
FORT’S advertising columns which are a re- 
liable barometer of general prosperity. 


Foresight which comes afterward does not make 
for success. 


Enterprising advertisers are capitalizing their 
foresight by placing their ads in COMFORT— 


now. 
Mr. Advertiser! 
Shall we reserve space for you in January 


COMFORT ? 


Late orders for December had to be refused for 
lack of space. - The same situation is likely to 
recur with our next issue. Order early. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr. FRANK H. THOMAS 
Representative Representative 


The National War Garden Commission 
has discovered 


Comfort’s Wonderful Circulation 
See following pages 
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NATIONAL WAR GR 
COMFORT’S “WONDR 


as a Publicity Medium and for bringing Thousands ire 
following letter from its Secretary: 


NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C: 























Sept. 3, 1918 
Editor of COMFORT, 
Augusta, Maine. 

We thank you very much for the clippings from your 
magazine. We certainly appreciate your fine co- 
operation and it may interest you to know that we have 
received thousands of requests for our garden and 
canning books as a result of the publicity given them 
through COMFORT’S columns. 

We are planning several stories for the Winter 
and Spring and we hope to have the cooperation of your 
wonderful circulation in the future for we believe 
you can do no greater patriotic service than to bring 
this first hand information before your women readers 
and place our garden or canning book in their hands. 

Yours very truly, 
P. S. Ridsdale, t 
Secretary. a 

P. S. We herewith enclose samples of the letters 

we are receiving as a result of your fine cooperation. s 


oe ee ee a ee 








ComrortT has the largest farm circulation in the 
world, and its subscribers are wonderfully responsive to its 
influence. 

Its circulation is wonderful in other respects, some of 
which are illustrated by the following letter sent us by 
Secretary of the National War Garden Commission asa 
_sample of the thousands coming from Comrort readers. 
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GRDEN COMMISSION 


[AS } OVERED 


(DRFUL CIRCULATION” 


sands @irect Replies, and its Appreciation is expressed in the 


N Palmyra, Mo., Aug. 28, 1918 
Nat. War Garden Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 
I see in the August number of Comfort, a copy of 





which was loaned me by a friend and which I like so 
much that I have this day subscribed for the magazine, 
your that the editor advises their readers to write to the 
National War Garden Commission and enclose postage for 
have your two Manuals, one on Home Canning and Drying and 
the other on Home Storage of Vegetables. Please send 
hem me both Manuals, for which I enclose 4 cents in stamps. 
Thanking you in advance, I am sincerely, 
r (Miss) Minnie Vannoy, 
your Palnyra; Mo., Rev F.D. 3S. 
‘ing * * * 
lers 
eS: 


Loaning Comfort for their neighbors to read is practiced 
by our subscribers to a large extent, and benefits us and our 


advertisers. 
ers It results in bringing us many thousands of new sub- 
ion. scribers that we positively know of from statements in their 


subscription orders. 
Naturally it helps our advertisers, as the loaned copies 
are equivalent to that much extra distribution. 


1 the | 
to its 


COMFORT’S Circulation Is 100% Paid Subscription 


me of 
us by W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
1 asa AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


flew York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall, Chicago, Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg.. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr, Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representafive * 
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700 GREAT DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


OFFER TO HELP AMERICAN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Have you in your possession all the facts and infor- 
mation necessary to direct selling and advertising cam- 
paigns in the cities in which these newspapers are 
published ? 


We take it for granted that your: answer is NO, and 
that you do not know how or where to get this in- 
formation. 


We also take it for granted that IF you hadthis in- 
formation you could and would direct your selling and 
advertising forces with almost mathematical exacti- 
tude and with the precision of an expert train-dis- 
patcher. In other words, such information would 
take out the GUESS as nearly as possible from your 
calculations and both you and your officials would 
act on FACTS as certain and as dependable as the 
final quotations on government bonds. 


Perhaps you are not now interested in all these news- 
papers. You may only want to know about one or 
you may want information on ten or on one hundred. 
In any event, it isa part of our business to get you this 
information and get it for you quickly.’ Write us 
today and we will start the machinery going. The 
sooner you write the sooner you will know. . There is 
no charge. 


This Association was organized in September, 1900. 
It believes that the world is on the verge of the great- 
est era of business activity ever known. With the 
celebration of peace there will come a flush of new 
business to fit a new world—a world better and great- 
er than ever before, and with it must come THIS 
RUTH :— 
The Daily Newspaper offers the best and cheapest 
advertising medium that the ages have as yet evolved. 
Write today. 


THE NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
ASSOCIATION of CHICAGO 
1148 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

CHICAGO 


Comprising seven hundred great daily 
newspapers with millions of circulation 


‘ 





























Unite to Stimulate Business, Says 


Lord 


Good Times Will Come if We Want Them Hard Enough—Vigorous 
Action Will Lessen Industrial. Troubles 


By George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


HE war manufacturer has 

every reason to wish for 
employment for as many of his war 
employees as possible. Whether 
or not he feels it is a patriotic 
duty or national economic advan- 
tage,he is at least conscious that 
a material reduction in his force 
of workers and resulting idleness 
of part of his plant and equip- 
ment is bound to reduce his op- 
portunities for making money. 

Much of the additional plant 
and equipment in the hands of 
war manufacturers has _ been 
amortized in the war contracts. 
That, however, is no reason for 
allowing a perfectly good plant 
and equipment to lapse into de- 
cay if there is any possible way 
to use it without losing money. 

It is obvious, however, that 
some concerns have participated 
so largely in war business that 
no matter how strenuous their 
efforts to provide emvloyment 
for war-built organizations and 
facilities, it will be quite impos- 
sible for them to utilize them 
fully on a peace basis. 

If my recollection is correct, 
the Du Pont Company had about 
5,000 employees before the war. 
It has now about 100,000. In the 
last few years we have greatly 
diversified our business interests 
for the purpose of employment 
of plants, facilities and capital, 
and as a result we can use on a 
peace basis several times 5,000 
papoose, but certainly not 100,- 


We have anticipated this situ- 
ation not merely by entrance into 
new fields of business, but by 
heavy advertising during 1918 to 
establish these new lines on such 
a basis of popularity as to enable 
us to enlarge the businesses we 
purchased, as soon as peace con- 
ditions made such enlargements 





feasible. It is probable there 
will be still further expansion of 
our interests into other fields for 
this same purpose, all of which 
means increased capacity for em- 
ployment. 

There are only a few other con- 
cerns whose expansion under war 
conditions has been as large as 
ours and whose problem of re- 
duction of force is so great. Our 
company is actuated by a feeling 
of patriotic duty and national ad- 
vantage as well as the ordinary 
commercial impulse to protect our 
industries and investment. Every 
effort will be made to employ 
every possible individual and we 
will also do all we can to stimu- 
late employment projects in gen- 
eral. 


BELIEVES SOLDIERS WILL BE READILY 
ARSORBED IN INDUSTRIES 


During war conditions there 
have been difficulties in securing 
raw materials, which will rapidly 
disappear, although prices will 
continue high on account of the 
necessity of supplying raw ma- 
terials to Europe. I do not think 
there is any reason for appre- 
hension as to the demobilization 
of the army, because it will be so 
gradual that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in the absorption of the 
soldiers in the industry. 

do think we have cause 
for sober thought regarding the 
ammunition workers, not only on 
account of the tremendous num- 
ber of people involved, but also 
because of the wage demoraliza- 
tion. The bidding up of wages 
brought about by the cost-plus 
contract system led to ridiculous 
scales, and as we all know, it is 
very hard for a man to accept 
a substantial reduction in his earn- 
ings with good grace, especially 
at a time when the cost of living 
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remains high. Add to this the 
strong possibility that many people 
will merely not have low wages, 
but no job at all for a time, and 
we are confronted with a serious 
situation. 

Anything that employers and 
advertisers, and public officials 
can do to provide employment for 
these released people. should cer- 
tainly be done in the national in- 
terest as well as in the interest 
of the individual concerns. For- 
tunately, however, this aggressive 
policy is in line with good busi- 
ness principles, because if all: the 
manufacturers and advertisers and 
public officials work together to 
stimulate business it will be stimu- 
lated and we can have good times, 
if we want them hard enough and 
unite to get them. 

The war has shown very clearly 
the great possibility of united 
action. Here is an object worthy 
of our best effort from every 
point of view. The needs of the 
world, the needs of the country 
and the needs of the American 
people are involved. 





Development 
of Foreign Trade an 
Economic Necessity 


HAT the development of our 

foreign trade is necessary for 
the stabilizing of production and 
of labor was the contention of 
P. H. W. Ross, president of the 
National Marine League of the 
United States, in an address at 
the New York Advertising Club 
last week. Taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into an- 
other pocket would never bring 
permanent prosperity. Prior to 
the war our exports amounted. to 
only 5 per cent of our output, 
while those of Germany were 55 


per cent. American exports are 
the paymaster of national in- 
debtedness. 


Mr. Ross said that the export 
business was hampered by unfair 
laws that had been enacted by 
men who were not business men. 
Prior to 1914 the bulk of Ameri- 
can é€xports was carried in foreign 
bottoms and ocean freight rates 
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were fixed in Germany. Two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ships are 
being constructed by the Govern- 
ment for the new merchant ma- 
rine and an equal amount by pri- 
vate individuals and corporations. 
These ships must have cargoes or 
one of two things will happen. 
Either they will rot at their 
wharves and become useless junk 
or they will have to be sold to 
other countries. Under the pres- 
ent laws they cannot be operated 
profitably because of certain re- 
strictions imposed by Congress. 
These laws must be repealed and 
our ship owners given a chance to 
compete with other nations for the 
carrying trade. 

Up to the present time the Gov- 
ernment has issued 16 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. At 
least 8 billion more will have to 
be issued within the near future 
to pay war bills already incurred. 
The payment of these bonds at 
maturity and the $100,000,000 in- 
terest due annually will severely 
tax our resources. If our foreign 
trade can be developed to proper 
proportions the burden will be 
lightened considerably. Manufac- 
turers must be induced to allocate 
the greater part of their output 
for the foreign trade. 

In order to secure the enact- 
ment of laws that will encourage 
and develop our export business 
the voters must be educated as to 
the importance of our merchant 
marine. The women voters must 
be shown the necessity of finding 
new markets for the enormous 
output of manufactured products 
that will be turned out in the near 
future. Their aid and support in 
securing proper legislation is in- 
valuable. 





Secretary of National Vigilance 
Committee 


G. F. Olwin_has been appointed sec- 
retary of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W., succeed- 
ing Wm. T. Green, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Olwin is a lawyer and 
business man of Indianapolis. 





Payne Jennings has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, wit 
ters in Chicago. 
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REDUCE YOUR 
1919 ADVERTISING 
COSTS 


Orders for specified advertising space 
received by the American Fruit Grower 
before January Ist, 1919, will carry the 
old rate of $1.00 an agate line flat until 
August, 1919, inclusive. After New 
Year's, 1919, the new. rate of $1.25 an 
agate line will go into effect. 


Advertisers buying space now reduce 
their 1919 advertising costs. At the 


same time the increased rate makes it 


possible for the American Fruit Grower 


to maintain its standard of excellence 
which has commanded the confidence 


of its nearly 200,000 subscribers. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed mini irculation, 175,000 monthl 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 





Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Candler Bldg. 
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_ Chicle Company 
Launches Big Campaign 
on “Victory Day” 


Drive Launched by American Chi- 
cle Company on Day Armistice 
Was Signed—Newspaper Cam- 
paign Calls for Investment of 
$200,000—Aimed to Hold Good 
Will 


AN extensive good will adver- 
tising campaign was launched 
by the American Chicle Company 
on the day following the an- 
nouncement that an armistice had 
been signed by Germany. The 
copy is now appearing in every 
city in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over. The 
investment will aggregate about 
The circumstances leading up to 
the campaign are interesting. 
When the Food Administration 
cut down the amount of sugar 
that could be employed in the 
manufacture of chewing gum 50 
per cent, the company had in hand 
orders in excess of the full pro- 
duction of its factories. The Gov- 
ernment wanted more gum to ship 
abroad than the company could 
supply. After allotting for that 
purpose all that it could spare of 
its limited output it apportioned 
the remainder among the jobbers 
and dealers in accordance with the 
volume of business they had been 
handling. A short time ago the 
British Government filed an order 
of such size that only a portion 
of it could be accepted. Eighty 
per cent of the output of the fac- 
tories in Portland, Me., Long 
Island City and Rochester, N.Y 


for November and December will 


be shipped abroad. 

The company decided that it 
would be a waste of money to 
advertise its products in the old 
way, and therefore it concluded 
to use advertising to tell the job- 
bers, retailers and the public just 
why the company was not able to 
supply its goods as formerly, and 
to inform them that as soon as 
the Govérnment, which thus far 
has been supplied with 155,945,000 
sticks“of Adams gum, should re- 


INK 


duce its orders and the allotment 
of sugar that could be used was 
increased, it would be able to re- 
sume shipments in quantity to the 
home trade. The campaign was 
all ready to start when the war 
should end. 

The advertisements will run 
from 8000 to 12,000 lines in each 
of the newspapers that are listed. 

The company feels certain that 
the new campaign will have the 
effect of so stimulating and hold- 
ing the good will of its customers 
that later on when full production 
is renewed it will be able to re- 
sume distribution without loss of 
time. 


Special Newspaper Campaign 
for “Phez” and “Loju” 


The newspapers of several of the 
leading cities have been.carrying some 
copy for Phez and Loju, with a very 
special purpose. The Pheasant North- 
west Products Company, explaining the 
campaign, writes Printers’ Inx as fol- 
lows: 

“The extraordinary high prices of 
oranges and lemons in practically all 
markets, gives us an qpportwary to 
present our case, viz., Phez and_the 
pure juice of the Loganberry, and Loju 
the beverage, to the public at large, as 
well as the medical profession. 

“The important. things that we en- 
deavored to accomplish and which we 
believe we have in the ad, is to call 
to the attention of the medical profes- 
sion the healthful properties of the 
Loganberry juice and its uses, which 
are especially beneficial for fever cases, 
whether it be influenza fever cases or 
otherwise. 

“Loganberry juice at any time costs 
the consumer less than orange juice or 
lemon juice—of course we mean the 
pure fruit juice—and Phez or Loju at 
the present time is an exceptional bar- 
gain, due to the extraor’ inary high 
price of the citrus fruits.” 


American Hosiery Co. 
Newspapers 

The American Hosiery Company, of 
New ‘Britain, Conn.. is advertising its 
“Amho Body Clothing” in the news- 
papers. A paragraph of the copy says: 
“No attempt has ever been made to 
manufacture garments at a price or to 
make any article to sell in big volume.” 


With Business Data Bureau 


C. M. Aldred, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Holcomb & Hoke, In- 
dianapolis, has become sales manager 
and treasurer of the Business Data Bu- 
reau, of the same city. 
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_ bined opposition has never before been matched by a Birming- 
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Over the Hurdles of | 
Combined Opposition 


For years The Birmingham News has had no 
records to break but its own, and it has now 
smashed another one of these. 

For the month of October The Birmingham News 
broke all advertising records of its field by printing 
more advertising than both of its competitors com- 
bined. The figures: 


The Birmingham News......... 726,796 lines 

The Age-Herald . . . 376,642 lines 

The Ledger . .. . . 343,028 lines 

Age-Herald and Ledger combined .. 719,670 lines 

Excess of The News over Age-Herald and 9-—--————— 
Ledger combined ............. 7,126 lines 


The achievement of carrying more business than its com- 
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ham newspaper. The News has long maintained a substantial 
preponderance in advertising over either of its competitors. 
This preponderance has been mounting month by month until 
the race has become not one of The News against its nearest 
competitor but of The News against the combined field. For 
nine months of 1918 the gap has been steadily closing, and the 
scores of recent months have shown The News only a slight 
margin behind the combined opposition. For September it 
was an eyelash finish and in October The News went over 
the “top of the top.” | 

Incidentally, The News broke another record by carrying 
more separate want advertisements than both of its com- 
petitors combined. 

And, just to make the month a good one all around, The 
News’ average circulation for October reached a new high 
level. The net paid figures were: 


Daily .... 51,756 
Sunday... 53,999 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birmingham —At 
ONE COST—By Concentrating In The News 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 





Kelly-Smith Company 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York Foreign Representatives Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Over 200 U.S. National 
Advertisers Use These 


CANADIAN 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 








They have found a market, right at their 
door, that is susceptible to any good propo- 
sition—presented RIGHT. 


Fourteen leading cities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific form the backbone of Can- 
ada’s buying population. 


These fourteen cities, with a population of 
more than 2,200,000 may be reached by 
your advertising in twenty-three predomi- 
nant newspapers. 


Not a combination or syndicate—but a 
selection of the “first”? newspapers in their 
fields. Each has the “force” that makes 
advertising to its readers PAY. 


The list on next page will give you facts 
and figures. Write any of the newspapers 
or ask your Advertising Agency. 


(Clip this data out for your files) 














Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limit 
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These twenty-four Daily Papers are not a “‘combination’’—they are inde- 
pendent organizations, each a recognized leader in its locality. They con- 
stitute a list of mediums, such as thorough knowledge of the ground and 
careful study would ultimately select. 


Place Paper Circulation Minimum 


- their 
propo- 


‘lantic 


Can- 


ion of 
ed by 
domi- 


Province of Nova Scotia 
Halifax—Population, 58,000 


Province of New Brunswick 
St. John—Population, 62,000 


Province of Quebec 
Montreal—Population, 716,839 
uebec—Population, 103,246 

ovince of Ontario 
London—Population, 58,421 
Ottawa—Population, 104,007 

“ “ “ iti 
Toronto—Population, 500,000 


Province of Manitoba 
Winnipeg—Population, 183,595 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Regina—Population, 40,000 (1916) 


Saskatoon—Population, 25,000 


Province of Alberta 
Calgary—Population, 65,000 


Edmonton—Population, 53,000 


Province of British Columbia 
Vancouver—Population, 115,000 


e 
Victoria—Population, 40,000 


‘Herald & Mail” 


“Standard” 


“Gazette” 
“Star” 
“Telegraph”’ 


‘Advertiser’ 
“Free Press” 
“Citizen’”’ 
“Journal Dailies” 
Star.’ 
“Telegram” 
“Free Press’ 
“Tribune” 


“Leader” 
“Phoenix” 
“Star” 


“Albertan” 
“Herald” 
“Bulletin” 
“Journal” 
“Province” 
o u ” 


“Colonist’”’ 


25,071 


14,012 


31,178 
110,727 
13,972 


33,794 
35,958 
28,743 
25,439 
84,327 
89,596 


76,403 
33,821 


19,989 


15,250 
21,332 
11,742 
16,772 


47,711 
19,500 
10,340 








g Agency, Toronto and Montreal 














Auto Men Planning Big Achverting 
ing Campaigns 


Unprecedented Business in Sight, Leaders of Industry Think 


1 Gow automobile industry ought 
to furnish a line on what the 
developments will be in other 
branches of business in the im- 
mediate future. Here is a vast 
business whose production was 
to have been cut 100 per cent by 
the first of January next, if the 
German fighting machine had not 
collapsed so unexpectedly. Al- 
ready many of the largest manu- 
facturers. had turned. their out- 
put entirely to war work. Be- 
cause this great industry may be 
taken as an index for others, 
Printers’ Ink has had its De- 


troit correspondent’ outline the 
situation as it exists in that city, 
where the majority of the large 
automobile plants are located. 
When the armistice was signed 
with Germany, Detroit had on its 
books orders for $1,200,000,000 in 


munitions. Some of the contracts 
were practically filled, while in 
others only the beginning had 
been made. The great bulk of 
them were, held by automobile 
and accessory factories. The re- 
sumption of the manufacture of 
automobiles and trucks, it is be- 
lieved, will take place with 
extreme rapidity and with little 
loss of production. The automo- 
bile will find the market bigger 
than ever before, due to the ac- 
crued demand during the period 
of: the enforced curtailment of 
production. 

In 1916 automobile and acces- 
sory manufacturers in Detroit 
employed a total of 139,000 men 
on indoor work. The average 
daily payroll was about $415,000; 
the number of cars assembled, 
759,000, with a value of $600,000,- 
000. The total investment was in 
the neighborhood of $275,000,000. 
Thus the automobile industry rep- 
resented more than one-half of 
all industrial employees in De- 
troit and a large share of the in- 
vested capital. 

Now these factories will re- 


sume the production of passenger 
cars and the conversion to a 
peace basis can be. accomplished, 
figuratively, over night. 

The Government has promised 
that the reduction in war con- 
tracts will be gradual, but it can 
scarcely come too rapidly for 
Detroit’s automobile industry. 

During the war the majority 
of automobile concerns continued 
to produce cars, although on a 
curtailed basis. This curtailment 
was to be 100 per cent by Janu- 
ary 1, but the new order of the 
War Industries Board allows an 
immediate resumption of a 75 
per cent production. Thus the 
armistice comes in time so that 
automobile concerns have all of 
their mechanical processes in 
working order ready to begin pro- 
duction of automobiles on a large 
scale immediately. 

“Our passenger car motor man- 
ufacture,” says W. R. Angell, of 
the Continental Motor Corpora- 
tion, “can be put back at full pro- 
duction on the pre-war basis on 
a two or three-day notice on the 
outside. The process will involve 
merely the changing of dies and 
jigs, which we have in readiness, 
and we can be booming along as 
though nothing had _ happened. 
We are looking for the biggest 
increase in business the industry 
has ever known.” 


FOREIGN BUSINESS WILL INCREASE 
HEAVILY 


A similar view is held by Lee 
Anderson, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Hupp Motor 
Corporation. “The automobile 
industry,” he says, “is entering 
the greatest era of prosperity in 
its history, both in the home and 
foreign market. Not only are the 
motor cars in America worn out, 
but those in Europe are even in 
worse condition. Naturally, with 
the industry practically destroyed 
in Europe, America must furnish 
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World-Wide Reconstruction 


Reconstruction has succeeded war as the big and press- 
ing problem of American industry. It is the one object 
upon which the master minds and creative powers of the 
nation will be turned for many months to come. In its 


‘various phases the subject is fully as large and as far- 


extending as that which embraced the transformation of 
the country from a peace to a war basis. It is far more 
than national. It is international. But American in- 
dustry and American resources are depended upon to play 
a leading part. 

The IRoN TRADE REVIEW announces that its annual 
number to be published Jan. 2, 1919, will be dedicated 
to the subject of world-wide reconstruction. Plans to this 
end were completed some weeks ago and now are well 
under way. With peace at hand, a word on what is to 
be done may be given. The broad subject of reconstruc- 
tion or the restoring of the world to a peace basis will be 
treated both from a national and from an international 
viewpoint. Not only what the United States is doing or 
plans to do for the new era now before the world will be 
presented from various angles, but likewise the subjects 
will be treated fully as exhaustively from the standpoint 
of Great Britain, of France and of other leading nations. 
And it may be said that these countries have carried their 
preparations to a very advanced stage. This study of the 
situation in these foreign nations will be made by resident 
representatives of THE IRON TRADE REVIEW who have 
been constantly in touch with the development of these 
movements. This collection of articles will represent an 
international analysis of world conditions at the beginning 
of a period when all leading thought, political and com- 
mercial, will be directed along international lines. 

Many subjects related to the general topic of recon- 
struction, in addition to the usual yearly market review, 
statistics and other regular features of the annual number 
of THE Iron TravE ReEviEw will be included in the Jan. 
2 issue. 

RESERVE YOUR SPACE AT ONCE 


Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Power Boating :: The Marine Review :: The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry :: The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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CONNECTICUBI 


Che Hart 








i es great three-cent newspaper isn’t 3 


Hartford’s own, if you please. 
Hartford, 95% within a radius of 18 miles! 


It covers 


Ti. 


strength. Every copy carries your message higar 
Eden—the most productive and easiest-to-get-apn 





Supremacy in 


Circulation 


The city circulation of THE .HART- 
FORD TIMES is twice as large as that 
of the second and third Hartford dailies 
combined. Yes, THE TIMES is Hart- 
ford’s own. It is the largest daily in 
point of circulation in Connecticut and, 
moreover, the largest three-cent daily in 
the east, with one exception—The 
Brooklyn Eagle. 5 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
Post Office Statement for 
months ending Oct. 1, 1918 34,759 
For month of October, 1918 36,942 
The Times is the only Hartford daily 
that gives a certified audit of its circula- 
tion to anyone who asks for it. 
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Hartford subscrifly 
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city of Hartford! 
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different states. 
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NEW YORK: 220 Fifth Avenue 
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CUBUPER-DAILY 
y Cimes, 


sn’t awide affair. It’s purely a local paper— 
vers Hl and Hartford County. 70% sold in city of 
3! Ti. Yet in its compactness of circulation lies its 
ge hartford County is Connecticut’s Garden of 
-get-ain the United States. It’s a one-paper field ! 






























[ARRD Supremacy in 
he City Advertising 


subscrify $40,000,000 The figures below for ten months ending 
yurth Lin. No other | Nov. 1, 1918, show that in the important 
artford@ half as well. classifications THE TIMES in its six 
s of thi! Hartford ex- | issues a week carried an average of 75% 
more advertising than the second pa- 
per carried in seven—daily and Sunday 


ssets offinks in eleven 
states. 














. combined. 
d Counffe finest wrap- | T7MES OVER SECOND PAPER 
co in tifand the yield 
: Department Stores.......... 37% 
crop @llions of new Women’s Wear............. 66% 
r Hartidfyear. SNS NSS oad a apethe trees 140% 
: Clothing and Furnishings.... 45% 
rt 
ee: ieee ie oR ieepeniag 48% 
bing Musical Instruments........ 98% 
t you #u can get if INE 6 << 50-5 pret kann 93% 
yoursé THE TIMES led the second paper in 
‘FORDBER VICE total volume by 671,941 agate lines. 


’-SMIDMPANY CHICAGO: Lytton Building 
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the motor cars, and the result 
will be a tremendous foreign busi- 
ness. Our plant can be put in 
shape for normal production at 
once. All that we need is the 
word from Washington.” 

The opinion of Alvin Macauley, 
president and general manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, is interesting. “The auto- 
mobile demand before the war 
conditions interfered was at its 
maximum,” he said. “The busi- 
ness declined, not for lack of de- 
mand, but on account of war con- 
ditions, which made _ transporta- 
tion by automobile of secondary 
importance. In brief, the indus- 
try was called to the colors. Now 
that the stress and strain inci- 
dental to equipping for war 
against the Germans is past, the 
automobile demand certainly will 
reassert itself. Generally speaking, 
I predict that the automobile in- 
dustry will re-establish its former 
splendid proportions as rapidly as 
is wise in existing circumstances. 
There ultimately will be employ- 
ment in the automobile business 
for every man formerly in it.” 


ADVERTISING RESPONDS 


ATELY 


With the market evidently as- 
sured them and conditions ripe 
for the greatest era in the auto- 
mobile industry, manufacturers 
and dealers are going to adver- 
tise as they never have before, 
according to present indications. 
One representative advertising 
agent states that already concerns 
are coming to his organization 
with requests for advertising 
programmes far beyond anything 
ever attempted before. They 
point out that the industry needs 
stabilizing and that advertising 
will accomplish this. They de- 
clare that their manufacturing 
programme is the greatest they 
have ever undertaken and that 
their advertising appropriations 
must correspondingly increase. 

Nor is the automobile industry 
the only one which finds itself 
favorably situated for the resump- 
tion of pre-war conditions. The 
two great shipbuilding plants in 
Detroit have contracts for more 
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than a year ahead and state that 
they will be running to the limit 
of their ability to secure labor, 
indefinitely. Stove companies and 
other concerns anticipate a great 
demand. 

The Ford “Eagle” plant will 
continue production of that craft 
for an indefinite period. After 
that it will probably make barges 
for the New York barge canal, 
or, according to others, it will be 
turned into a steel plate factory, 
as it is immediately adjacent to 
the four huge Ford blast furnaces 
which are to be completed by 
January 1. ‘ 

The manufacture of tractors, 
too, is in for a great development, 
according to dealers in that in- 
dustry. The Ford tractor plant 
at Dearborn has 20,000 orders for 
tractors on its books and _ will 
take over a million-dollar build- 
ing erected by the Government to 
increase its production. Other 
tractor plants expect a growth in 
business in that line which will 
rival the phenomenal rise of the 
automobile industry. 

It is fairly likely that another 
automobile company will enter 
the field. The Lincoln Motor 
Company, which is. one of the 
leading producers of aircraft en- 
gines and was organized for just 
that purpose, may turn out auto- 
mobiles or tractors. At its head 
are Henry M. and Wilford C. 
Leland, former heads of the Cadil- 
lac Motor Company. 

It is significant to note that dur- 
ing the past two months the Gov- 
ernment has issued permits for 
more than $3,000,000 for factory 
additions for Detroit alone. The 
great majority of these, although 
planned for war purposes, will be 
built in peace times to take care 
of the additional business which 
is anticipated in the automobile 
and metal lines. 

The only fly in the manufactur- 
ers’ ointment is the shortage of 
raw material, particularly steel, 
but those in a position to know 
state that within a short time the 
Government will turn back on the 
market for re-rolling quantities 
of this commodity, making it ac- 
cessible to manufacturers. 
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We are pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


Mr. Payne Jennings 
as Western Advertising Manager 


of the Metropolitan Magazine 


The headquarters will remain at 
617-620 Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Mr. Frederick Carrington, for 
the past year with the western 
office, will continue to be more. 
largely identified with the de- 
velopment of the Metropolitan’s 


Western Staff. 


H. J. WHIGHAM 
PUBLISHER 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CA 


JACLEANS 


CANADAS NATIONAL 


BS MAGAZINE 


A. B. C. Audited 
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HEN you consider your Canadian ad- 
vertising, please remember this—MAC- 
LEAN’S is Canada’s big magazine, as big 


in influence and circulation in Canada as 
any one United States magazine is at home. 


Commencing with the January issue, 1919, 
the size of MACLEAN’S type page will 
be increased to 934x124 inches, 4 columns 
to the page. 

65,000 copies of MACLEAN’S are sold 
each month to the best and most prosper- 
ous Canadian homes. It is issued on the 
first of the month for which it is dated— 
reader interest is thus held throughout 











the entire month, or longer. 
. MACLEAN’S offers color pages and a 
The Rational Rotogravure section to those advertisers 
Idea : who want to show their goods in color 
. or in a super-setting. 
Each Month’s When the Canadian people see YOUR 
Issue advertising in MACLEAN’S, they take 
your goods seriously, they then believe 
on the oe you fs _ earnest about cultivating 
their good will. 
FIRST of And Canada is such a big market now, 
the and has such great certainties of ad- 
vancement, that no shrewd trader will 
Month overlook it. ; 
Closing date 10th of month previous to 
publication. 





The Maclean Publishing Company, Ltd. T 
183 University Avenue 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MONTREAL: Southam Building BOSTON: Old South Building 
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FARMER’S MAGAZINE. This is not 
an ordinary farm paper, but Canada’s 
Magazine for farmers, printed on su- 
perior stock, 3 color covers, and the 
same high editorial standard as Mac- 
lean’s Magazine. 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE is published 
semi-monthly (1st and 15th). Circula- 
tion is over q 


F ROM the same press as Maclean’s comes 





* * * * * * * * * * * 





MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE and FARM- 

ERS’ MAGAZINE combined give you FARMERS’ 
a circulation of approximately 100,000 

copies, equal to 2,000,000 circulation in MAGAZINE— 
the United States, on a per capita basis. 3-Col 
Canadians are prosperous, with tastes olor 
and inclinations to buy the best of every- Covers - 
thing. If you use these two Magazines 

regularly and aggressively, you will cul- Superior 
tivate for your goods the buying influ- 

ence of 100,000 Canadian families at the Super Stock 
minimum cost. Well 
We will be glad to send you current is- Illustrated 
sues of these two Magazines and quote 

you rates and all details. 











A. B. C. Audited 






The Maclean Publishing Company, Ltd. 5 
183 University Avenue 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK: 111 Broadway 


OANA 











CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Building 




























































The Zone Postal System and the 
New Congress 





Some Grounds for Hoping for a Repeal—A Survey of the Situation 


Special Washington Correspondence 

LB pecs the past week Print- 

ERS’ INK has put to a num- 
ber of the Republican leaders in 
Congress the question whether the 
shift in the balance of power 
means the repeal of any or all of 
the new postal legislation now on 
the statute books. 

None of the members inter- 
viewed was willing to be quoted 
as predicting that the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress will mean a re- 
vision of postal policy, but this 
was the inference plainly con- 
veyed. However, it was pointed 
out that the possibility remains 
that the newly-elected Congress 
will not be in a position to give 
consideration to postal problems 
until the first regular session, be- 
ginning in December, 1919. 

Under normal conditions the 
new Congress would not be or- 
ganized until the date given. But 
necessity for the ratification of 
the peace treaties and other sub- 
jects pressing for consideration 
render it virtually certain that the 
new Congress will be called in 
extra session following the ad- 
journment of the present Congress 
on March 3, 1919. Whether con- 
sideration of the repeal of ex- 
isting postal legislation will be 
immediately in order will depend 
on the compacts made as to the 
legislative programme. 

It will be recalled that the 
present Congress when summon- 
ed in extra session at the outset 
of its career, decided to confine 
the special session to war legis- 
lation. Likewise, the new Con- 
gress might, in order to bring ad- 
journment before the heat of 
summer, undertake to restrict its 
activities to reconstruction legis- 
lation. However, the new rates on 
second-class mail have hinged so 
distinctly upon the necessities of 
the war that it is felt there will 
be no difficulty in calling up re- 
peal or amendatory proposals, 








however restricted the scope of 
the legislative programme. The 


‘fact that a second step in the pro- 


gressive increase of second-class 
rates is scheduled for July 1, 1919, 
will serve as an additional argu- 
ment in favor of taking up this 
subject as soon as the Republi- 
cans reorganize the Post Office 
Committees of the Senate and 
House. 

While the passing of control 
of the legislative body to the 
Republicans plainly spells encour- 
agement for a cause that was not 
even conceded to be open to 
argument under Democratic con- 
trol, it is only the part of can- 
dor to point out that neither by 
Congressional caucus nor cam- 
paign platform, has the repeal of 
the new postage exactions been 
formally adopted as a party meas- 
ure by the Republicans. Confi- 
dence in whatever relief is ex- 
pected rests on the fact that influ- 
ential leaders among the Repub- 
licans, notably Senator Smoot, are 
strongly opposed to the latter- 
day alterations of the second-class 
postage system. Indeed, Print- 
ERS’ INK is informed that Senator 
Smoot will, as a forlorn hope, at- 
tempt to secure the adoption in 
the Senate at its present session 
of amendments to the new Reve- 
nue Bill, soon to be reported, 
which would have the effect of 
wiping out or repealing Sections 
1101 to 1106 inclusive of the Act 
of October 3, 1917. The Senator 
will not say that he is sanguine 
of success in his present effort, 
but all persons who have talked 
with him on the subject have re- 
ceived an impression of supreme 
confidence with respect to the re- 
sult when the voting strength of 
the political parties has been re- 
adjusted. 

Tt will not be safe to assume, 
of course, that every one of the 
fifty-nine deposed members has 
been supplanted by a supporter 
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: the advertising rates will be 
Dy 

- as follows: 

; Full page, 429 lines ..... $1000 
- Two columns, 286 lines ... 700 
; One column, 143 lines. . . . 375 
; Less than one column—$2.75 per line 
Circulation greatly in excess of 

One Half Million copies per issue 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
RALPH K. STRASSMAN 


Advertising Manager 








\Mal Order ry 
ertisers/ 
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LMOST without ex- 
A ction those mail 

order concerns which 
have prospered during the 
last year or more have done 
so under the greatest handi- 
caps in the history of mail 
selling. 
Even the big merchandise 
catalog houses with the ad- 
vantage of dealing largely 
in staple necessities, have 
most of them had their dif- 
ficulties, while manufactur- 
ers of specialties, the pub- 
lishers of “subscription” 
books, correspondence 
schools including instruction 
of all kinds — these have 
been up against an almost 
impregnable wall—and only 
a comparatively few have 
been able to increase their 
sales during this period. 
The reasons are easily dis- 
cernible. Public absorption 
in war news and consequent 
lessening of interest in mag- 
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azine reading; reductions in 
magazine circulation simul- 
taneous with _ increased 
rates; the restriction on non- 
essentials; shipping condi- 
tions; the draft, which un- 
settled the entire male pop- 
ulation of the country and 
which left millions of 
households in a state of un- 
certainty; and the many war 
drives—these are some of 
the biggest reasons. 

But peace is now here, and 
almost at one stroke the 
handicaps which have held 
back the mail order adver- 
tiser have been removed. 
Already the reading pub- 
lic’s interest in world news 
is greatly reduced. Once 
more it is turning to the 
magazines. 

Millions of men who have 
been holding back in doing 
things on account of the 
draft which might call them 
at any time are settling 
down to a normal attitude 
of mind. The cost of mag- 
azine space, while it will not 
be reduced immediately, is 
more than made up for by 
the attitude of mind of the 
present subscribers. 

We all know that while the 
next few months may see 
business uncertainty during 
the readjustment period, 
this will hardly affect the 
mail order advertiser; for 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Inc. 


CHICAGO 30 
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the handicaps which have 
confronted him have, in the 
main, been due to the pub- 
lic’s absorbed state of mind, 
rather than to economic 
conditions — The financial 
condition of this country 
has never in its whole his- 
tory been so fundamentally 
sound. 

Already many of our clients 
have increased their appro- 
priations for January and 
February from 25% to 
100%, for they know well 
that the success of any sell- 
ing effort depends largely 
on the mental attitude of 
the buyer—and the mental 
attitude of the great con- 
suming public today is one 
of relief—one of faith i 
the future; with our fingers 
on the pulse of millions 
of buyers we can already 
see that they are loosen- 
ing their pursestrings. A 
great opportunity is here; 
and this organization— 
which has built up the 
largest clientele of high- 
class mail order advertisers 
in the country—is ready to 
help you to cash in on it. 
Write or wire our New 
York or Chicago office for 
an appointment with one of 
our principals to discuss 
your problems, without the 
slightest obligation on your 
part. 
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Clients 
ip 


While we have scarcely a client who 
has not been handicapped by the war, 
we have been able to produce re- 
sults which have increased our billing 
nearly 50%. 


American Commerce Association 
American School of Banking 
American School of Correspond e 
American Technical Society 

Auto Vacuum Freezer Company 
Beery Schooi of Horsemanship 
Bickmore Company Vet. Remedies 
Bleadon-Dun (Violet Ray) 
Business Training Corporation 
Canadian Optical Company 

Chas. Cluthe & Sons (Trusses) 
Chicago School of Nursing 
Christian Herald 

Corrective Eating Society 
Cowperthwait & Sons 

S. Dalsimer & Sons (Shoes) 
Davis-Watkins Dairymens Co. 
Doubleday-Page & Co. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc. (Publishers) 
Elbinger Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
Wm. Epstein & Bros. (Petticoats) 
Independent Corporation 
International Mercers (Silks) 

Geo. P. Kimmel (Patent Attorney) 
S. Kind & Sons (Jewelry) 

Little Leather Library Corporation 
Martin’s Method (The Kolon Motor) 
Mears Earphone Company 

Mentor Association 

McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie 
Modern Methods School 

National Salesmen’s Training Assoc. 
Parents’ Association, Inc. 
Patterson Civil Service School 
Pelton Publishing Company 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Radio-Round Incubator Company 
J. W. Roberts & Son (Cigars) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Sherwin Cody School of English 
Stanley & MacGibbons Co. 

Alois P. Swoboda 

Elizabeth Towne Company 

U. 8S. School of Music 

Universal Business Institute 
Washington School of Art 





404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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of the old rates. Furthermore, 
some of the Congressmen (cer- 
tain Republicans included) who 
opposed the second-class rate in- 
crease have been defeated along 
with the fifty-nine and have been 
succeeded by newcomers whose 
views on this issue are not yet 
a matter of record. In fact, only 
a straw vote of the new Congress 
would enable a close approxima-~ 
tion of the fate of the second- 
class postage proposition in the 
body whose members will hold 
office until the next Presidential 
election. 

It is highly desirable, as the 
situation is viewed at Washing- 
ton, that advertisers and publish- 
ers who seek information or make 
representations on this subject, 
shall differentiate sharply between 
the proposal for a restoration of 
the pre-war rates on second-class 
mail and advocacy of the abolish- 
ment of the zone system. It has 
been brought to the attention of 
Printers’ INK that the fate of 
the postage increase is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with the ver- 
dict on the perpetuation of the 
zone system. Various Senators 
and Representatives have repeat- 
edly stated that they would not 
oppose an equitable increase in 
second-class rates, 

In. speculating as to the future 
of postal legislation the fact must 
also be borne in mind that the 
ending of the war has seemingly 
robbed of their justification cer- 
tain Senators and Representatives 
who a year ago declared that they 
would not seek to block a scien- 
tific revision of second-class rates 
in normal times, but were opposed 
to placing additional burdens up- 
on publishers in war-time when 
the publishing industry was com- 
pelled to bear an increased ex- 
pense for paper and advances in 
manufacturing costs. There are 
yet to be found in places of au- 
thority in the Post Office Depart- 
ment a number of officials—not 
all of them political appointees, 
either—who are keen for a perma- 
nent increase in second-class rates 
and are sympathetic with the idea 
of the zone system as applied to 
advertising sections of periodi- 
cals. 
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Why High Prices May 
Not Mean Profiteering 





Ose sailing for Europe, 
Herbert Hoover, U. S. Food 
Administrator, issued a statement 
which throws an interesting light 
on present and future conditions 
in regard to food prices. 

“The public should distinguish 
between a rise in prices,” he said, 
“and profiteering, for with in- 
creasing prices to the farmer— 
who is himself paying higher 
wages and cost—and with higher 
wages and transport prices sim- 
ply must rise. An example of 
what this may come to can be 
shown in the matter of flour. The 
increased cost of tmansportation 
from the wheat-producing regions 
to New York City amounts to 
about 40 cents per barrel. 

“The increased cost of cotton 
bags during the last fourteen 
months amounts to 30 cents per 
barrel of flour. The increase in 
wholesalers’ costs of drayage, 
rents, etc., amounts to 10 cents, or 
a total of 80 cents, without includ- 
ing the increased costs of the 
miller or retailer. 

“Such changes do not come un- 
der the category of profiteering. 
They are the necessary changes 
involved by the economic differ- 
ences in the situation. We can- 
not ‘have our cake and eat it.’ In 
other words, we cannot raise 
wages, railway rates, expend our 
credits and currency and hope to 
maintain the same level of prices 
of foods.’ All that the Food Ad- 
ministration can do is to see as 
far as is humanly possible that 
these alterations take place with- 
out speculation or profiteering, 
and that such readjustments are 
conducted in an orderly manner. 

“Even though it were in the 
power of the Food Administra- 
tion to repress prices, the effect 
of maintaining the same price 
level in the face of such increase 
in costs of manufacture, transpor- 
tation and distribution would be 
to ultimately curtail production 
itself. We are in a period of in- 
flation and we cannot avoid the 
results.” 
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Cosmop olitan 
announces’ the 
appointment of 


Wm. T. Hamilton, Jr. 
as 
Advertising Manager 


orrounr 


Business Manager 




































































































A Formula for Effective Sales Letters 





One Plan That Has Worked 


By R. D. Brigham 


Of the Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco 


BEFORE you begin to write 
your sales letter, close your 
eyes for five minutes and think. 
Mentally, make a composite pic- 
ture of two men who are typical 
of the class to whom you are 
writing. 

Picture one of these men as be- 
ing of a stern, severe type and the 
other a kindly man. Write to win 
them both. Realize that the stern 
man will critically examine your 
letter and will be entirely unsym- 
pathetic toward your proposition. 
He will be of the “show me” type 
and you must write cleverly to 
overcome his natural prejudice. 
The other man will be much more 
kindly. He will be the type of 
man who comes home at night 
and plays on the kitchen floor 
with his kiddies. In short, he will 
be the kind of man you would not 
hesitate in calling “Bill.” Even 
though you will like the latter 
man much better than the former, 
you must “live” with them both, 
while writing your letter. Re- 
member that they both are human, 
living, breathing personalities with 
many of the same likes and dis- 
likes. 

After having made a thorough 
study of your product, figurative- 
ly walking over, around and about 
it, examining it from every angle, 
you know how your prospect will 
benefit by its.use, so begin your 
letter. : 

First, you must win Mr. Pros- 
pect’s attention, so that your let- 
ter will not go the route of the 
wastebasket as so many of all 
form letters do. Create the right 
atmosphere and attract your pros- 
pect’s attention by giving him a 
good handshake in somewhat the 
following words: “Please draw 
your chair up a little closer, so 
we can have a heart-to-heart talk. 
That is the kind of a talk that one 
man likes to have with another, 
isn’t it?” 





In paragraph two, travel right 
along and introduce your product 
by showing Mr. Prospect the re- 
lationship between his needs and 
your product. You can do this, if 
you have made a study of Mr. 
Prospect’s habits, daily problems 
and ambitions. ‘Tell him what the 
product will do for him, rather 
than describing the product itself. 
If Thomas Smith has _ benefited 
by the use of your product, tell 
how and why. Unconsciously, the 
prospect sees how the product will 
help his day’s work, or make his 
wife happier, or improve little 
Johnnie’s appearance, as the case 
may be.-: Slowly but surely he 
begins to want the product. 


SO THE PROSPECT WILL SEE FOR 
HIMSELF 


In the third paragraph describe 
the product from the user’s stand- 
point, so that Mr. Prospect will 
have a simple general description 
of how the product “works.” 
Avoid too much technical word- 
ing, because it might pass over 
his head. Describe the product in 
the prospect’s own language, so 
that he will get your meaning 
easily. The recipient of your let- 
ter is too busy to figure out your 
proposition and if it puzzles him 
your letter is a candidate for the 
wastebasket. Be simple and sen- 
sible at all times. 

In the fourth paragraph the 
arguments in favor of your prod- 
uct logically follow. You already 
have won attention, created a de- 
sire for the article and described 
it, but the reader may be unde- 
cided to buy now. You must have 
real reasons why he should buy 
now, not next week. He must be- 
lieve that you will not forget 
about him after you receive his 
money. You must convince him 
that you have a good article and 
a tangible service to offer and that 
you will not consider the goods 
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Different from every other 
automobile publication 


Popular Science 
Monthly's 


MOTOR ANNUAL 
se aie, 


A big book 
of over 200 pages 
and 300 illustrations 
Edition 35,000 


To press December 3ist, 1918 
On newsstands January 20th, 1919 
Special space opportunities for 
automobile advertisers who 
contract to use Popular 
Science Monthly during 1919. 
Write for particulars. 


Price 95 cents 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


225 West 39th Streer Peoples Gas Building 
New York Chicago 
Member A. B.C 
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I eae will illow trimupls 


} Success. will come to these. 
who know how to grasp 


present-day opportunities 
m foreign markets: 


Advertising will he one of 


the main factors in attain 
ing this success. 


A continually increasing 
pst bos of American n man- 
ulacturers are entrusting | | 
their foreign advertising ee 
to our foreign department;}; 


May we assist you im the | 
solution of your export 
problems? ? 
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Unique in oil publishing 


—an A. B. C. Audit 


HOUGH the oilindustry’s 
purchases total into bil- 
lions and range from fleets of 
hundreds of motor trucks to 
thousands of miles of drilling 
rope and steel pipe—from 
thousands of gasoline curb- 
pumps to huge installations 
pumping .a hundred thousand 
barrels a day—from miles 
upon miles of wire fence to 
guard refineries and “tank 
farms” to trains of tank cars 
and trainloads of barrels—yet 
this vast industry is served by 
only one A. B. C. paper— 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
































sold until he really is satisfied. 
You must remember that your 
competitor may be offering longer 
terms of credit, privileges of ex- 
amining goods, or money refunded 
if goods are unsatisfactory and 


you must skilfully anticipate Mr. — 
Prospect’s objections to your way | 


of doing business and overcome 
them. You must welcome ques- 
tions from him, so that you can 
have the opportunity of writing 
him a. friendly personal letter. 
Your letter must get some action 
from Mr. Prospect, or you have 
missed your mark. 

Then when you have finished, 
stop, not writing more, just to 
fill a page. End the letter by 
enclosing an order blank and ad- 
dressed envelope and say some- 
thing like this, “Can you afford to 
overlook this when it will mean 
dollars to you? Simply put your 
name and address on the enclosed 
blank. Be sure to get the letter 
in to-night’s mail.” 





Stories of Men Success- 
ful in Advertising 


MonmoutH Prow Factory 
Monmouth, ILLIno!rs. 
Editor Printers’ Ink: 


In sending this renewal for Printers’ 
Inx I feel that it is the best money I 
spend in the course of a year for self- 
education. 

There is one thing I would like to 
see you develop more in the magazine. 
That is, a series of articles regarding 
the personal experiences of big adver- 
tising men. Articles that would tell how 
these men reached the top. 

B. J. Davis. 


‘ST JUMAN interest” stories of 

men successful in business 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
from time to time for many years. 
In these articles it has not only 
been intended to tell “how these 
men reached the top,” but also to 
give a reflection of their adver- 
tising policies and of the busi- 
nesses they represent. For the 
convenience of other subscribers 
who are particularly interested in 
material of this type, we give be- 
low a list of some of the outstand- 
ing articles. on “Big Advertising 
Men” that have been appearing 
in Printers’ INK. It is. signifi- 
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cant to note in going over the 
list that the “big advertising man 
4n every case turns out to. be also 


a big business man.—[Ed. Print- 


ERS’ INK. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr. (Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
& Co.), March 15, 1917. — 

Thomas E. Wilson (Wilson & Co.), 
July 12, 1917. 

William Hamlin Childs (Barrett Co.) 
Jan. 31, 1918. 

L. B. Jones (Eastman Kodak Co.), 
Feb. 7, 1918. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis (Curtis Pub. Co.), 
Jan. 22, 1914. 2 

Walter H. Cottingham (Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.), Feb. 18, 1915. 

W. Atlee Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co.), pte 17, 1915. 
Louis K. Liggett (United Drug Co.), 
Feb. 21, 1918. ¢ 
Cc. C. Winningham 
Car Co.), Feb. 28, 191 
Frank A. Seiberling (Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.), March 21, 1918. 

Dr. B. L. Dunn (Oneida Community), 
March 28, 1918. 

Bartlett Arkell (Beech-Nut Packing 
Co.), April 918. 

Harvey S. Firestone (Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.), April 18, 1918. 

W. R. Malone (Postal Life Insur- 
ance Co.), May 16, 1918. 
_ Clarence M. Woolley (American Rad- 
iator Co.), May 30, 1918. 

- W. Post (Postum Cereal), Aug. 

12, 1908. 

R. W. Sears (Sears, Roebuck & Co.), 
Oct. 8, 1914. 

E. A. Walton (Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.), Feb. 8, 1917. 

. W. Green (National Biscuit Co.), 
March 15, 1917. 

George H. Hartford (Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.), September 13, 1917. 

Clinton W. Sweet (Sweet Orr & Co.), 
Oct. 11, 1917. 

Henry N. McKinney (N. W. Ayer & 
Son), May 2, 1918. 

Joseph Schaffner (Hart Schaffner & 
Marx), May 2, 1918. 

R. J.-Reynolds (R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co.), August 15, 1918, 


(Hudson Motor 
8. 





Publishers Make Changes in 
Representatives 


F, L. Wood, who has for six years 
been New_York advertising representa- 
tive of Orange Judd Company, and 
Phelps Publishing Company, has re- 
signed to take up a new line of work. 
His place will be filled by transferring 
from the Minneapolis office J. W. 
Hastie, who has been advertising man- 
ager of ences office of these 
two companies for the past six years. 

_ I. H. Graves, assistant to Mr. Hastie 
in the Minneapolis office, has been ad- 
vanced to take the latter’s position. 





_Wm. Ralph has resigned from Nor- 
ris-Patterson, Limited, advertising 
agency of Toronto, to undertake inde- 
pendent advertising work. 
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Could You Use a Million 
Dollars in Expanding 
Your Business? 








I have a client, large investment bankers, who 
‘are bulls on the future of American business. 


They want to acquire a part interest, buy out- 
right or invest additional capital in an established 
manufacturing business where the opportunities for 
expansion are large. 


They prefer a company whose present organiza- 
tion and management is competent and willing to 
remain in charge, as they are in the banking busi- 
ness and not in the manufacturing business. 


Their requirements are that the business must 
be an established one with a present investment of 
half a million or more, and that it must turn its 
capital at least three times a year or earn around 
20% or more on its yearly sales. | : 


Their preference is for a manufacturing business 
whose product is well known to the buying public. 
Such concerns are naturally liberal advertisers. 
They have achieved success through advertising. 
They read the advertisements of others. 


Any communication will be considered confidential. 














J.T. H. MITCHELL,:- INC. 
331 Madison Avenue New York City 
































Copy That Sells the Busy Profes- 
sional Man 


’ Getting the Right Copy Slant Is What Moves the Goods from the Dealers’ 
Shelves Ahead of Competing Products 


By Leicester Knickerbacker Davis 


HERE seems to be a decided 

difference of opinion among 

copy writers as to what consti- 

tutes the right and wrong appeal 
in technical copy. 

Our friend. “A,” who graphic- 
ally describes in print the virtues 
of a well known engineering prod- 
uct, is emphatic. Says he: “Put 
your message across with stunty, 
punchy phrases, hitched to a 
catchy head that slams your pros- 
pect where he thinks. Forget 
this art-border - and - balanced - ty- 
pography stuff—it’s overrated!” 

“Neve-e-e-e-r !” says “B,” who is 
skipper of a big business paper’s 
service crew. “That kind of ad 
writing may sell some things, de- 
spite itself; but George Ade 
phraseology doesn’t fit in with 
tensile strength and_ structural 
possibilities. Give your technical 
man facts, _boiled-to-the-bone 
facts—that’s what he’s after.” 

“Tut, tut!’ chips in friend 
“C,” whose line is architectural. 
“Both you fellows are throwing 
wide of the plate. It all depends 
upon the visual impression—the 
layout is the thing.” 

All three may be right, so far 
as their respective fields are con- 
cerned; but if the dentist is to 
be included in the technical ‘cate- 
gory—well, I’ll have to get into 
the argument and dish out an 
opinion, too, for I have helped 
to invest appropriations well up 
around the half-million mark, 
selling the dentist his supplies. 
_The most important considera- 
tion in dental copy is directness 
of appeal. There is no more ex- 
acting, nerve-exhausting work un- 
der the sun than that of the man 
who stands all day behind a den- 
tal chair, rectifying the manifold 
disasters to which our teeth suc- 
cumb. 


A dentist’s hours are long; his 
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operating field is minute; many 
of his patients are exceedingly 
exasperating. Therefore, to main- 
tain his equilibrum, he has to con- 
serve energy in every possible 
way. I’ll wager that most of the 
time he has for reading is spent 
in a scanning of the daily paper, 
and the hurried perusal of an oc- 
casional article in the dental jour- 
nals to which he subscribes. 

The dentist has no time for 
non-essentials. The advertisement 
that gets itself read by him must 
not only contain something de- 
cidedly worth while, but must be 
easy for his tired eyes and brain 
to assimilate. Many a dental cam- 
paign has failed to sell the goods 
it advertised—goods of superior 
quality, for which there was an 
established need—because this 
fact was overlooked in the plan- 
ning and execution of the copy. 


ON THE SURFACE, COMPETING 
PRODUCTS ALL ALIKE 


Broadly speaking, there is not 
a great deal of difference in the 
quality or variety of the better 
grade of dental supplies. The 
selling points of one article are 
usually the selling points of a 
half-dozen competing products. 
Of course, there are several ways 
in which the ad reader’s attention 
may be attracted to a new cement, 
or a pulp-canal cleaner, or an ar- 
tificial tooth—but when it comes 
to arguing the facts in the case, 
there’s mighty little to be said for 
one that cannot apply to the ar- 
ticle made by other manufactur- 
ers. 

The claim of technical superi- 
ority of a product must be proven 
by copy containing detailed facts, 
seriously presented to the read- 
er’s notice. 

The S. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Company is one of the 
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most widely known concerns of 
its kind in the world. Since 1844 
its products have been the stan- 
dard of the dental profession. 
Wherever dentistry is practised 
you will find dental supplies—in- 
struments, chairs, equipment, 
everything, in fact, which the den- 
tist uses—bearing the White trade- 
mark as an endorsement of de- 
pendable quality and high-grade 
workmanship. 
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used by dentists for attaching 
crowns, inlays, bridges, and other 
appliances in the mouth. There 
are quite a number of good oxy- 
phosphates on the market, and 
there is comparatively little vari- 
ance in their working qualities. 

Therefore, when a dentist has 
used a particular make for any 
length of time with successful re- 
sults it takes convincing sales ar- 
gument to switch him to a change 
of brand. 

This difficulty in 
marketing was over- 
come by advertising 












At 140° F. 
A Dental Cement has reached 
the Starting Point of Pain 


S. S. White cement 
with an informative 
twist to the copy. 
Oxyphosphate of 
zinc cement is mixed 
by incorporating a 
special liquid with the 












































A cement that generates over 140° F. in 
setting is a “hot” cement—causes your 
patient unnecessary pain, shocks the pulp, 
perhaps kills it. 

When you purchase S.S. White (Oxy- 
phosphate) Zinc Cement you know you're 
getting a cool cement. Its setting tem- 
perature of approximately 125° F. is way 
inside the ese. 

Tt has the right stick and grip, is ad- 
hesive, non-porous, insoluble, hard, and 
durable—and contains no Bismuth to 
cause discoloration. 


Six colors. Liquids for three speeds of 
setting. Two convenient packages. 


Mahogany six-color cabinet 
$10.00 
Single-ounce package 
$2.00 


Write for descriptive booklet free on request 


cement powder. This 
is done by the den- 
tist with a _ spatula 
upon a_ glass slab. 
When the proper de- 
gree of tenacity is 
reached the “mix,” as 
it is called, is ready 
for use. 

The chemical activ- 
ity which takes place 
during this process 
causes a rise in tem- 
perature which in 
many instances 
reaches a point un- 































Your dealer will supply you 








The S. S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 


“Since 1844 the Standard” 


bearable to the touch 
of the fingers. 

Such heat, in close 
proximity to the sen- 
sitive structure of a 




















“live” tooth, causes 
intense discomfort—a 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS ADVERTISED THAT INTEREST shock to the pulp 


THE DENTIST IMMEDIATELY 


Yet it is not primarily upon its 
reputation for quality that the 
company bases the appeal of its 
advertising to the dentist. 

Right here it might be inter- 
esting to quote from some actual 
advertising experiences which the 
writer has had with typical prod- 
ucts of the company. For a start- 
er, let’s take its oxyphosphate of 
zine cement, which was placed on 
the market a short time ago. 
Oxyphosphate of zinc cement is 


which may result in 
the devitalization of 
the tooth itself. 

About this interesting fact it 
was decided to weave the copy 
plot for the White oxyphosphate. 

Now, the outstanding features 
of this White product are the re- 
duction of its setting temperature 
to a point many degrees below 
that of any other oxyphosphate on 
the market, and the elimination of 
bismuth, heretofore considered an 
essential in cement manufacture, 
from its formula. 
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Did You Know 
French Women Do 
No Baking P 


Drug stores sell nothing but drugs, all floors and 
furniture are waxed—not varnished, American meth- 
ods and labor-saving appliances are just beginning 
to be used in France. Chances are you didn’t. 


There are hundreds of similar things, some for, some 
against American manufacturers, which you ought 
to know, and which Mr. Jean H. Fulgeras, Director 
of our Paris affiliated agency, one of the largest and 
best equipped advertising companies in France, who 
is now in this country, can tell you about. 


Upon his return early in December, there will go 
with Mr. Fulgeras one of the leading members of 
our staff to remain for a time with our Resident Di- 
rector in London. 


Our representatives in London and in Paris are 
thoroughly familiar with the markets and selling 
methods in both England and France as well as 
American methods and customs. 


These men and others of our organization are pre- 
pared to give information and valuable suggestions 
regarding selling and advertising campaigns for 
American products in Great Britain and France. 


Manufacturers who wish to take advantage of these 
markets as soon as conditions permit, should im- 
prove this opportunity to confer with these experi- 
enced men before they go to their respective 
stations. 

We are in a position to immediately put prospective 
advertisers abroad in touch with expert commission 
houses, general and local distributors on the ground or 
manufacturer’s agents, in Paris and London. 


A conference involves no obligation. 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
Advertising and Sales Service 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St. 


New York 
LONDON PARIS 
25 Victoria St., 8.W. 1 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
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During the year ending 
April 30th, 1918, Mane- 
facturers and distribe- 
tors of foodstuffs spent 
only 8'4c per farm to ad- 
vertise their products in 
the leading Farm Joura- 
als of Western Canada. 


Worth more than 8*sc—surely! 


N° T many of the people of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta live in cities—65% of the Western population 
are farmers. It is the farmers who do the buying. It is them 
you must rezch if you want to develop your Western trade. 


It is to the farmer that the Western store-keeper looks for his trade. 


Out of the 


3640 general stores in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 3510 (or 96.42%) are located 
in towns of under 3,000 population—catering to and existing on “farm trade” 


Eastern Manufacturers -of foodstuffs, spending only 844c per annum per farm to 
cultivate this market, are neglecting one of the world’s best actual and potential mark- 


ets for their goods. 


The Western farmer and his family constitute an immense market for foodstuffs— 


tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, flour, canned goods, jams, etc. 
He is a keen reader of advertising. He asks 


valuable assets to have in your business. 


His trade and goodwill are 


his dealer for what he sees advertised, and his dealer gets it for him. The papers de- 
voted solely to his interest—devised, edited and maintained for the furtherance of his 
home and his business—subscribed for and read by the Western farmer—are ~ 


The Farm Papers of Western 
Canada 


The four Farm Journals listed here fur- 
nish you with a medium for advertising 
your goods to the farmers of Western 
Canada. They are devoted to his interests 
and the interests of his family. 

They give him current and reliable in- 
formation. They furnish reading for every 
member of his family. 

He and his family look upon the adver- 
tisements they contain as a guide to buying. 


Farmer’s Advocate 
(Weekly) Winnipeg, 
Member A.B.C. 


Nor’-West Farmer 
a ee 
Member A. 





If you will investigate the Western 
Canadian market—its present extent—its 
sure expansion—you will agree that it 
warrants intensive and constant cultiva- 
tion on behalf of your product. 

Any information regarding the Farm 
Papers of Western Canada will be ——- 
by them on request—or can be had from 
any recognized Advertising Agency in 
Canada or the United States. 


Grain Growers’ Guide 
¢ (Weekly) Winnipeg, 
Member A.B.C. 


Canadian Thresherman and Farmer 
(Monthly) Winnipeg, 
Member A.B.C. 
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With these two discoveries as 
pivotal features, the campaign 
was started. In addition to full 
pages in dental journals, a series 
of booklets, folders, and envelope 
inserts were used. These were 
mailed at stated intervals to den- 
tists in the various sales terri- 
tories ahead of the salesmen who 
followed in their wake. 

A carefully checked record of 
the oxyphosphate zinc campaign 
has demonstrated conclusively the 
wisdom of its appeal. 

Oxyphosphate cement isn’t the 
only S. S. White product that has 
made a creditable sales record, be- 
cause of a carefully thought-out 
copy appeal. The company’s 
pulp-canal cleaners offer an ex- 
ample worthy of attention. 

The cleaning of pulp-canals 
calls for great manipulative skill 
on the part of the dentist, and 
an instrument of absolute de- 
pendability. 

The operation consists in forc- 
ing a slender, barb-covered shaft 
along the tortuous curves of the 
canal within the root of a tooth, 
reaching its apex and. withdraw- 
ing the pulp. This is done pre- 
liminary to the sterilizing and 
filling of the canal. 

The greatest risk encountered 
in pulp removal is that of break- 
ing the cleaner in the canal—an 
accident that entails all sorts of 
difficulties. 

All pulp-canal cleaners are 
made in the same manner, from 
spring-tempered piano wire that 
is cut in desired lengths, tapered 
and barbed by automatic ma- 
chinery. The barbs are cut on the 
tapered shaft in spiral form, so 
that they roughly resemble a 
broken screw thread. This per- 
mits the cleaner to be inserted 
with a pumping, screw-like mo- 
tion, which reduces the strain on 
the instrument. ' 

There are several well-known 
makes of pulp-canal cleaners on 
the market—each made in the 
same manner, each of high qual- 
ity. And each advertises its mer- 
its in practically the same man- 
ner, 

Strength is, of course, the great 
essential feature of a pulp-canal 
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cleaner; and upon strength it was 
necessary to center the copy 
analysis of the S. S. White, prod- 
uct. 

“Strength and uniform high 
quality’—“care in making” were 
phrases found in practically every 
ad of competing cleaners. The 
problem was to state the facts in 
a manner that. was new and in- 
formative. At last the “Big 


" Idea” lit. 


The makers of other cleaners 
all claimed strength—yes. But not 
one of ’em told why the strength 
was there! 


“Go to it!” ordered the chief. 
“Get the facts!” 
Mechanical and development 


departments furnished the desired 
data in short order. Summed up, 
the salient fact was this: The 
cut of the barbs—the exactness 
of their depth in proportion to 
the graduated diameter of the ta- 
pered shaft, made a clearier either 
strong or weak. 

“Why strong?” was the appeal 
decided upon. 

The copy told the story in con- 
cise, convincing sentences; en- 
larged woodcuts illustrated the 
weak and strong features; the 
type dress of the ads was strong, 
unaffected in treatment, easy to 
read—and the campaign sold the 
goods. 


DIGGING FOR FACTS THAT MAKE THE 
ADVERTISING A SUCCESS 


Informative advance news 
paved the way for the sale of a 
new S. S. White artificial tooth. 

The realism and utility of the 
modern artificial tooth are quite 
unappreciated by the layman, who 
looks upon “false teeth” either as 
one of the disfigurements and dis- 
comforts of old age, or as Na- 
ture’s penalty for the neglect of 
oral prophylaxis. In the latter 
surmise only is he correct. 

A skillfully made denture de- 
fies detection when in the mouth 
and performs its function of mas- 
tication much better than a poor 
set of natural teeth. 

Within the last twenty years or 
so the strides in this branch of 
dentistry have been tremendous. 
The various shapes and contours 
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of natural teeth have been repro- 
duced with great fidelity, as have 
also the most minute gradations 
of color. 

From the esthetic as well as the 
utilitarian point of view, the mod- 
ern artificial tooth is a remarkable 
product of man’s ingenuity and 
’ research. 

But the selection of the tooth is 
but one small step in the produc- 
tion of a finished set, or denture. 
Perhaps the most important part 
of the whole affair, next to se- 
curing the proper impression, is 
the rigidity with which the teeth 
are imbedded in the vulcanite 
plate that holds them in position. 

Retention, as this is termed, de- 
pends upon the closeness, or 
“adaptation,” of the rubber plate 
and the porcelain teeth, during, 
and after, the process of vulcani- 
zation. 

Before the conception of the 
S. S. White Vulcolox tooth, re- 
tention was secured by two short 
platinum pins, imbedded in the 
porcelain of the tooth during its 
manufacture. These pins pro- 
projected from the back of the 
tooth, forming an anchor around 
which the softened rubber flowed 
and hardened. 

This was quite a satisfactory 
means of holding the teeth firmly 
fixed in the vulcanite. In fact, 
it was generally conceded to be 
the only practical way until the 
introduction of the S. S. White 
product proved the advantages of 
a radical departure. 

With Vulcolox teeth the in- 
formative appeal in advertising 
again demonstrated its ability to 

clear obstacles from the sales 
path. . 

Long before Vulcolox teeth 
were released for sale the cam- 
paign was put under way. 

The keynote of the copy was 
the explanation of the manner in 
which the retention of the Vul- 
colox differs from that of any 
other artificial tooth. It does not 
have the smooth back of the two- 
pin tooth, but its body is hollowed 
into an irregular chamber, from 
the centre of which protrudes one 
sturdy metal pin, having a scien- 
tifically designed triangular head. 
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During vulcanization the rubber 
flows into the retention chamber 
and about the pin—and, as the 
name implies, locks the tooth in 
the vulcanite. 

The Vulcolox retention has 
several advantages which are not 
found in the two-pin tooth. There 
is a decided increase in rigidity; 
one pin is dispensed with (a most 
important feature in itself, on ac- 
count of the present scarcity of 
platinum and other metals); and 
the structure of the tooth itself 
is greatly strengthened. 

Naturally, such a change from 
the generally accepted type of 
tooth necessitated considerable ex- 
planation, not only as to the ad- 
vantages, but also as to the dif- 
ferences in manipulative technic 
required. 

A campaign of advance infor- 
mation on these points was ac- 
cordingly planned. Each of the 
Vulcolox features was taken up 
separately in the journal adver- 
tising, while a booklet in colors, 
describing the tooth in detail, was 
sent to every dentist on the com- 
pany’s mailing lists. The results 
justified this thoroughness. When 
Vulcolox teeth were finally put on 
the market a widespread demand 
for them was well established. 

The dentists understood the 
principles on which the tooth had 
been developed, and could appre- 
ciate its advantages over the two- 
pin tooth; dealers were anxious 
to stock up; the company’s sales- 
men were confidently preparing 
to book big orders. 

Here are three instances where 
the informative appeal produced 
gratifying results. The inference 
seems obvious. Selling dental 
goods, or any other “technical” 
commodity, requires more than at- 
tractive pictures and impressive 
English—you’ve got to say some- 
thing worth while! 





W. W. Wheeler Boosts Red 
Cross Membership 


W. W. Wheeler, of the Pompeian 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of the 
Christmas membership drive for the 
Red Cross for Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 
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Shipbuilding Begins 


With peace a known factor of immediate importance, 
shipbuilders and manufacturers of marine equipment are 
perhaps asking themselves, ““Where do we get off?” 


They stay right on—Mr. Hurley says so. Here it is: 


“We are only now beginning our program of ship con- 
struction. The removal of the emergency can not and 
will not bring an end to the world’s need for ships, nor 
prevent us from carrying out our program to a success- 
ful conclusion. We shall continue to use all the facili- 
ties of shipbuilding that business economy will permit. 
I mean by that that all shipbuilders who live up to the 
expectations placed in them by the government will be 
expected to continue to build ships. They will be en- 
couraged to do so. There will be plenty of work for 
every efficient yard. On the other hand, the government 
expects to supply the materials and direct the vast ener- 
gies now devoted to shipbuilding. The end of the war 
will mean only the removal of the menace which con- 
fronted the world’s shipping; it will not and can not 
mean the immediate elimination of the need for ships.” 


THE MARINE REVIEW will carry your message 
to the responsible man with buying power everywhere 
in this field—Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, Gulf and 
Great Lakes. 


Now is the time for redoubled efforts for marine 
business. 





Published Monthly by 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Power Boating :: The Marine Reveiw :: The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry :: The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulati Associated Busi Papers 
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We Do Those Things 
That Can’t Be Done 


IF YOU have a problem in printing that 
others say cannot be done bring it around. 
We will do it if you will pay the bill. 








Keeping Forms Open 
To the Last Minute 


and realizing on those advertisements that 
come in too late is one of our specialties. 


We will surprise you if you have a problem 
worth solving. We will show you the solu- 
tion whether it be time, service or beauty 
of execution. 








Just figure, nearly two acres covered with 
machinery and masters of the printing art 


TO DO THOSE THINGS 
THAT CAN’T BE DONE 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth: Avenue, New York City 


Telephone. 3210 Greeley 



























































Good and Bad Selling and Adver- 
tising Abroad 


Technical Publicity Association Discusses Foreign Trade at Its November 
Meeting 


ROBLEMS connected with for- 

eign selling of technical prod- 
ucts were discussed at the No- 
vember meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association, held Nov. 
14 at the Hotel Martinique, New 
York. B. Olney Hough, editor of 
American Exporter, S. T. Henry, 
of the Allied Construction Ma- 
chinery Corporation, and Louis 
Tracy, well-known British novel- 
ist, were the speakers. 

If the salesman working in the 
foreign field is of the proper 
calibre, standardized American 
machinery can be sold abroad 
where heretofore special products 
have been demanded, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Henry. 

“It is important,” he said, “for 
the salesman to know the language 
of the country where he is operat- 
ing, but it is more important that 
he should possess an _ intimate 
first-hand knowledge of American 
practices in handling the opera- 
tion of the machinery he hopes to 
sell. He can acquire the language, 
at least in its rudiments, after he 
gets on the ground, but unless he 
has in advance a thorough knowl- 
edge of the engineering ‘aspects 
of the problem, he will be unable 
to do the educational work which 
is vitally necessary if he is to per- 
suade operators to abandon their 
former methods and do it ‘the 
American way’ with American 
machinery.” 

_ Mr. Henry declared that there 
is an urgent need for better- 
trained men to do this educational 
form of selling abroad on tech- 
nical products. To find a man 
who has the necessary engineering 
knowledge, and at the same time 
enough commercial sense, and 
business education, to be able to 
sell, and to “know an order when 
he sees one,” is difficult to-day. 
Mr. Henry believes that our tech- 
nical schools have under-em- 


phasized the commercial aspect of ; 
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their training. They have instilled 
in engineers a belief that a knowl- 
edge of and interest in “business” 
is beneath their professional dig- 
nity, which should not be the case. 
He urged in particular that the 
study of foreign languages should 
be on a practical basis, with maxi- 
mum attention paid. to securing 
ability to speak the ordinary idiom 
of everyday life. | 

Advertising for use abroad 
should not consist of domestic 
copy “made over,” or merely 
translated verbatim, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Hough. Many phrases 
which are effective in the United 
States are wholly meaningless to 
our Latin-American _ neighbors, 
and arguments which appeal to us 
are largely ineffective from their 
point of view. He mentioned 
some amusing examples of copy 
written for export trade on an ap- 
parent assumption that “any old 
thing is good enough for. for- 
eigners.” Some coined words 
used as trade names in the United 
States. are not only without sig- 
nificance abroad, but even. impos- 
sible for the foreigner to pro- 
nounce. 

“Advertising abroad,” Mr. 
Hough said, “may be both pro- 
motion and protection. What kind 
of advertising is to be indulged 
in? There is the advertising de- 
signed to increase foreign connec- 
tions, establish more agents, dis- 
tributors and dealers, increase the 
number of consumers. There is 
the advertising which is purely in 
the line of general publicity, 
hence a measure of protection. 
There is the advertising in foreign 
markets to increase the local trade 
of the agent, distributor or 
dealer. 

“If -I do not feel myself com- 
petent to criticize purely domestic 
advertising copy and methods, yet 
I cannot refrain from saying that 
in my opinion the usual export 
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copy for technical engineering 
lines is by no means what it ought 
to be. You find a cut of a ma- 
chine tool or a cut of a dynamo 
with details of the floor space oc- 
cupied, the different sizes made, 
the diameter and revolutions of 
the pulleys and all that sort of 
thing. It seems to be compara- 
tively rarely that you find an ad- 
vertisement enumerating the es- 
sentially vital points of novelty 
and superiority in ‘the apparatus 
advertised. What is there about 
a machine tool, a variety of belt- 
ing or lubricating grease, that is 
different from, better than com- 
petitors’? What does a manu- 
facturer make that will do more 
work in eight hours, or better 
work, and how and why? Is 
there something that works more 
cheaply, or requires an unskilled 
attendant, something that is de- 
sirable because better in some re- 
spect and different from other 
similar" products of competing 
manufacturers ?” 

The advertising manager of a 
domestic concern can be of great 
assistance to the export manager 
and foreign salesmen if he will, by 
teaching the Jatter how to get the 
right spirit into correspondence to 
build up the invaluable personal 
element in relations with far-dis- 
tant customers.: “It is the question 
of correspondence with foreign 
prospects, Customers and friends, 
which, it seems to me, is the weak- 
est factor in our export work. 
It is fair to say, however, that 
Americans are not worse in this 
regard than are exporters of other 
countries. In fact, I should say 
that as a rule we are better than 
the English, for example.” 

Mr. Tracy, who is in the United 
States as a representative of the 
British Ministry of Information, 
gripped his audience with his re- 
cital of what Britain has accom- 
plished in the war, and expressed 
his hope that the flags of America 
and Great Britain, which are now 
waving side by side at the tri- 
umphant conclusion of the war, 
may never again be separated. 
He drew a vivid picture of the 
terrible loss of British manhood 
in the war by asking his hearers 
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to picture -a procession marching 
twenty abreast down Fifth Ave- 
nue from eight in the morning un- 
til ten or eleven at night, for ten 
days. It would take that long for 
the more than a million men Brit- 
ain has lost in the war to be in- 
cluded in such a procession. He 
paid a heartfelt tribute to the 
British navy, which has carried 
twenty million men in its trans- 
port service (counting each pas- 
sage separately) during the war. 
Twelve thousand unarmed British 
seamen have been drowned in ves- 
sels sunk by the treacherous sub- 
marines of a foe who, as Mr. 
Tracy said, “Never fought fair.” 
He sketched vividly the striking 
changes which have been made in 
the peaceful English countryside 
by the huge new munition fac- 
tories which cover literally, square 
miles, and have been dependent 
for the most part on women for 
their operation. “We quickly 
learned,” he stated, “that any 
woman who can run a sewing ma- 
chine can operate a lathe, and the 
women are better at making 
shells (up to 6-inch sizes) than 
the men.” 


2: Ty Hananty Meie Sales 
Manager 


Daniel L. Hanson has been made 
sales manager of the Shawmut Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., jobber of plumbers® and 
steam fitters’ supplies. For several years 
he has been writing on business subjects 
for trade and technical periodicals. 





With Pyrex Sales Division 


Byron G. French has become asso- 
ciated with the Pyrex sales division of 
the Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. 
Y. For some time he has been assist- 
ant eit. o manager of the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Republican-Herald. 


Opens New Chicago Office 


M. B. Sackheim has been made man- 
ager of the newly established Chicago 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York 
advertising agents. Mr. Sackheim was 
formerly with the same company in 
New York. 








“Rotarian” Appoints Eastern 
Representative 


Wells ‘W. Constantine has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising represen- 
tative of the Rotarian, Chicago, the of- 
ficial organ of the Rotary clubs. 
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Los Angeles Is Doing Business! 
Los Angeles Is Prosperous! 


These facts stand out clear and plain in the bank clear-. 
ings for October, 1918. The figures published by the Los 
Angeles Clearing House are illuminating.. Here they are: 
BANK CLEARINGS 
October, 1916 $112,521,057.73 
October, 1917 130,368,372,.11 
October, 1918 144,426,564.75 
This remarkable showing is reflected in the circulation 
growth of 


the Los Angeles Examiner , 


For the six months ending September 30 the sworn state- 
ment furnished the Government shows an average for the 


Daily Examiner, 83,158 

Sunday Examiner, 152,453 
By far the largest morning and Sunday circulation of any 
Los Angeles daily. 


Put it on your list. 


Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
WwW M. D. 


‘ ‘Wilson, unton, 
909 Hearst Bldg., _ 1884 Broadway, 
hicago. New York. 
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A Clean Record for the Year 


Every issue of P. C. during 1918 established a new record in volume 
of advertising. 


The following table shows the percentage of increase over the 
previous largest issue. 


September 
October 


Average Gain 


The outstanding reason'for this remarkable showing, is, of course, 
the ever-present active response of PHYSICAL CULTURE read- 
ers to the message of PHYSICAL CULTURE advertisers. One 
shrewd buyer of generous-sized advertising space, went on record 
several days ago with the statement that if PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE had double its present circulation, he would not have to use 
any other mediums. 


Unfortunately for us—perhaps fortunately for those other mediums 
this advertiser had in mind—Uncle Sam won’t stand for greatly in- 
creased circulation at this moment. However, the ever-growing 
natural demand for just such a publication as PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE, coupled with the rather ambitious circulation plans we are 
formulating, forecasts with almost absolute certainty that, as soon 
as paper restrictions are removed, PHYSICAL CULTURE will 
take its place in the front rank of substantial magazine sellers. 


PITYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative New England Representative 


Cuartes H. SHatruck Merz B. Hayes 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 44 Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
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Sales Managing the Production End 


The First Step Toward Larger Sales Without Which Advertising Cannot 
Do Its Best 


By D. H. A. 


UST as the successful novelist 
must be able to start with a 
small beginning and develop a 
nice, well-rounded plot, so the ad- 
vertising and sales manager who 
makes a real success generally 
starts in, too. 

Only instead of a little happen- 
ing or incident from which the 
novelist starts and from which 
he develops his product, the ad- 
vertising and sales manager who 
comes in at the inception of a 
firm’s development has generally 
a small, improperly and imper- 
fectly developed commodity which 
is the essence of the plot around 
which he is going to build a busi- 
ness romance. 

And instead of imaginary char- 
acters which can  be_ twisted 
around at will, he has generally 
an Owner or a group of owners 
who want to see some pretty 
quick results and who think they 
have a thoroughly first-class prod- 
uct which ought to move along at 
a pretty lively clip and needs 
nothing but a certain amount of 
newspaper or magazine space 
properly filled. And this idea has 


been rather assiduously fostered ’ 


by the factory superintendent, 
who is generally a superior work- 
man and undoubtedly knows his 
business, but his business happens 
to be to make pickles according 
to methods taught him by some- 
body a good many years ago. To 
him the difference between. good 
pickles, but nevertheless “just 
pickles,” and pickles that people 
scramble for, does not mean 
much. If he believes in advertis- 
ing at all, he looks upon it as a 
way to get people to know about 
his product, and that is all—and 
his idea of the selling end is gen- 
erally based on the belief that 
salesmen are order takers who 
write down what the dealer wants 
and the sales manager is a clerk 
who sees that the salesmen keep 


moving and don’t pad their ex- 
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pense. accounts too much. He 
feels, too, that the growing busi- 
ness no doubt calls for a sales 
manager to keep tab on the men, 
but that so far as interfering with 
the working end of the factory, 
the sales manager, not being a 
pickle maker, must perforce con- 
fine his attentions to order tak- 
ing and see that the pickles are 
sent out as fast as made, and that 
is all. 

All this has been by way of in- 
troducing Bill Jones, the sales 
manager who broke into the lit- 
tle family consisting of the Own- 
er, who. had commenced with 


. nothing and had gone a long way 


up the ladder, and his friend the 
Superintendent. Bill Jones broke 
into this family when the Owner 
found that sales weren’t coming 
as fast as they ‘should and the 
factory was not developing along- 
side of competition. 


ATTENDING FIRST TO PRESIDENT AND 
SUPERINTENDENT 


There are a good many Bill 
Jones’s and there are scores of 
factories like the one we have 
in mind in which there is room 
for a Bill Jones, providing he 
crawls along properly, and he can 
make a success of his little busi- 
ness romance if he carefully de- 
velops his plot and his characters 
and keeps everyone happy and 
moving along and interested. 

But just as the novelist cannot 
be the hero, too, so the sales man- 
ager must see to it that his prod- 
uct is the hero and the owner and 
superintendent are willing to play 
minor parts. 

When Bill Jones went to the 
Imperial Pickle Works he was 
expected to increase sales and 
he was to. have an advertising 
appropriation. 

And the first thing he found 
out was that the line of pickles 
was really all right—just a minor 
fault or two which developed with 
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a little consumer work, and by 
taking the superintendent out 
among the trade and letting him 
hear these points discussed, the 
superintendent soon caught on 
and changed the pickle around. 
And Bill Jones has scored point 
No. 1 to the glory of the super- 
intendent, and here Bill was wise. 

Next it developed that the pack- 
ages did not look as attractive on 
the shelves as some others, so the 
owner was taken on a little trip 
among the trade and certain 
things discussed, and it was not 
long until the owner saw the light 
and Bill went ahead and had some 
new labels made up, and the 
owner was pleased to feel that 
he had found out something about 
his packages, and again Bill did 
the wise thing. 

Thus far the superintendent has 
made a vital discovery and the 
owner. had made one, too, and 
Bill Jones was getting a better 
pickle and a better package inside 
the first week. 

And then the :salesmen were 
called in to see the new package 
and to note the new wrinkle in 
manufacturing the pickle itself— 
to get the full meaning of the 
talking point which the superin- 
tendent had developed. The sales- 
men learned how to bring that 
talking point out to the utmost 
advantage and how to make it 
put pickles on the shelves. Then 
they were told how the owner had 
gone out and seen the need of a 
more attractive package, and here 
was a new package which would 
make the new pickle hop off. the 
shelf into the consumer’s kitchen. 
And the price had not been ad- 
vanced one bit. 


SECRET WAS IN MAKING SOMETHING 
PEOPLE LIKED 


So Bill Jones sent his salesmen 
out with new vigor—with a new 
and improved pickle in a new and 
improved package, and never 
once had he sat down to his type- 
writer and dashed off a bulletin 
about “Doing or Getting Killed 
in the Attempt,” neither had the 
popular phrase about going over 
the top been dinned into the ears 
of his salesmen. They didn’t 
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have to dash madly into a retail 
store and hold the dealer with a 
glaring eye and hypnotize him 
into a bigger order. But quietly 
and on straight reason-why sell- 
ing the Imperial salesmen got bet- 
ter displays of Imperial Pickles 
because Imperial Pickles had two 
things which the other lines of 
pickles did not have, and the re- 
tailer, being a business man, saw 
added profits in them. 

The result was that, through the 
improvement in manufacturing 
which the superintendent discov- 
ered when he went out visiting 
the trade and had certain things 
pointed out to him and with the 
added. improvement in the appear- 
ance of the package, sales began 
to climb and the Imperial Pickle 
Company began to slip out ahead 
of competition. And Bill Jones 
had brought his little business ro- 
mance through the first act, with 
the owner and the superintendent 
and the pickle all going strong. 
And when the sales records be- 
gan to look up and the general 
expense began to slip satisfactor- 
ily downward, the owner, who 
was a good business man, began 
to realize that Bill Jones was a 
lucky tillicum to have around the 
place because there seemed to be 
a general smoothing out and 
speeding up. 

Even before a cent of money 
was spent in advertising, sales be- 
gan to climb because something 
salable and worth while was being 
produced. It wasn’t so much the 
pickle, which was a good pickle as 
pickles go, neither was it just the 
package, which was a good pack- 
age, but not better than some oth- 
ers. But the combination of 
a good pickle made by a superin- 
tendent who was taking an inter- 
est in the retailer, and a good 
package around that pickle,. all 
produced by a house which was 
commencing to look outward and 
not inward, was giving the sales- 
men something to tell to the trade, 
and the imagination which Bill 
Jones put into the selling end 
seemed to spread around and 
make sales without making a rav- 
ing, ranting, shouting, dynamic 
sales producer out of Bill Jones, 
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47% of the present Subscribers for 


The Youth’s 


Companion 


have taken the paper 
for five years or more 


@ The demand for new subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion during the first ten 
months of 1918 has been greater than in 
any previous year. : 

@ This shows two things—that The Youth's 

' Companion fits these times and that The 
Companion families are able to supply 
their needs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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“Our Posters Hadn’t 
Been Up a Week— 


before every dealer in each locality had 
seen them. ‘There was a very definite and 
immediate increase in sales which could 
not be attributed to anything else. 


“And when our salesmen reported the 
ease with which they made their sales in 
these neighborhoods (something rather 
unusual for a salesman to do), we didn’t 
need any more evidence of the produc- 
tiveness of Poster-advertising.” 


‘Wouldn’t you like to know who said this? 
Tis the largest concern of its kind in the 
country. Write and ask us. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO 


Bster Advertising in the 
United States and wt Grnada 
& West 40« Street - New York City 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland and Toronto 
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which was all as it should be. 
In practical business the really 
good sales manager is a good deal 
different from the sales manager 
of fiction. He’s more often than 
not just an individual with a great 
deal of sympathy for every end 
of the business and the ability to 
make each department feel its dig- 
nity and importance, and he seems 
able to poke up the various de- 
partments and speed them up 
without their knowing it, with the 
result that he gets a more salable 
product, and so his house creeps 
out from among competition. 

And the thoroughly good sales 
manager is not the man who can 
or even tries to force sales up 
by sheer physical or verbal force, 
standing out as the Atlas who 
lifts the whole thing single-hand- 
ed—because the possibilities of 
almost any business are too big 
to permit one man to do it all. 
Probably the most important 
phase of a sales manager’s work, 
yet the one which is kept out of 
sight through the very nature of 
his job, is that of steering and 
influencing the manufacturing and 
producing end, because, as every 
sales manager who has_ been 
through the mill knows, there is 
no real use in trying to force sales 
on a product which is not really 
exceptional. 

Just as the successful novel or 
‘play is not a sheer forcing over 
on the public of a liking for some- 
thing that isn’t there, so the suc- 
cessful sales promotion of a prod- 
uct does not lie so much in trying 
to make people like something as 
in trying to make something which 
people like. 

The sales manager and adver- 
tising manager who can_ sense 
what the people want and sense it 
early, maybe even before the de- 
mand is really expressed, and-who 
can guide a production depart- 
ment around to making such an 
article is going to come pretty 
near to making a genuine success, 
and his time is much better spent 
in doing that than in storming a 
board of directors or an owner 
into an advertising appropriation 
and then buying space. to force 
something over. 
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German 
Propaganda Still at 
Work 


HAT German propaganda is 

still busily at work was 
stated by George Creel, chairman 
of the Committee on. Public. In- 
formation, in New York City, at 
a banquet on November 16. He 
declared that the appeals of the 
Germans to the United States for 
food, including the, appeal of the 
German women to Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson and Jane Addams, 
were inspired by the desire to 
create favorable sentiment in the 
United States toward the present 
authorities in Germany, and to- 
ward the German people. 

Judson C. Welliver, writing 
from Washington to the New 
York Globe on Monday of this 
week, states that Washington au- 
thorities are deeply perturbed 
over the efficient “propaganda of 
sympathy” which Germany is 
now carrying on in the United 
States. It was in the effort to 
curb this that Secretary Lansing 
curtly told Dr. Solf to address 
his pleas to all of the Allies, and 
not to the United States alone. 

Pro-Germans in .the United 
States who have not dared to 
lift their voices since the United 
States went to war, Mr. Welliver 
states, are now using the sympa. 
thy propaganda as an excuse to 
assert themselves again. Their 
object is to create a body of pub- 
lic sentiment behind the view that 
the German people have suffered 
enough, and that the peace terms 
should be generous. However, in 
view of the fact that no politician 
would dare for an instant to 
espouse openly the pro-German 
attitude, it is not believed that the 
propaganda will be effective. It 
is thought in Washington, inci- 
dentally, that the brains behind 
the new propaganda may be Dr. 
Dernberg and perhaps Count von 
Bernstorff. 


A. H. Maclaughlan, formerly with 
Press Agency Bureau, Limited. adver- 
tising agents of Toronto, has joined the 
Montreal staff of the Consolidated Ad- 
vertising Service, of Toronto, 













































































American “Official Press Mission” 
Sails for Europe 


Sixteen Representatives of the Committee on Public Information Will 
Help Spread the News of the Coming Peace Conference 


IXTEEN members of the “ad- 

vance guard” of the United 
States “Official Press Mission” to 
the Peace Conference sailed from 
New York Tuesday of this week 
on the Baltic for Liverpool, their 
ultimate destination being Paris. 
The membets of the party are all 
representatives of the Committee 
on Public Information, most of 
them being from the Foreign Sec- 
tion. They are: Edgar Sisson, 
general director of the Section; 
Carl Byoir, associate general di- 
rector; C. E. Walberg, Edward 
L. Bernays, Edward H. Shuster, 
Charles M.- Willoughby, William 
L. Chenery, Kenneth Durant, E. 
H. Suter, W. Heinecke, Gustave 
W. Axelson, Charles S. Hart (of 
the Motion Picture Division), 
Josephine M. Giglio, Edith C. 
Strauss, Alice L. Seixas, and Ma- 
rion Taylor. It is unofficially re- 
ported that George Creel, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public 
Information, will follow shortly. 

The party will go to Paris and 
establish working headquarters 
there, where the Foreign Section 
of the C. P. I. already has elabor- 
ate offices. Not all the members, 
however, will work from Paris. 
The Foreign Section has also 
complete offices in London, Rome, 
and other continental cities. 
_“The purpose of this press mis- 
sion is not, in any way, to inter- 
fere with the free transmission 
of news of the Peace Conference 
to the American people,” Mr. Sis- 
son told a_ representative of 
Printers’ INK just before sailing. 
“We shall establish no news serv- 
ice of our own to the United 
States, and we shall not, of course, 
set up any censorship, since the 
Committee on Public Information 
has not, and never has had, any 
legal authority of censorship. It 
will be our aim, however, to aid 
the correspondents of American 
newspapers and press associations 


in getting the facts they want, 
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insofar as we are able to do so. 
In fact, we shall operate from 
Paris very much as we have oper- 
ated from Washington, facilitat- 
ing the work of individual papers 
rather than attempting to com- 
pete with them in a service of our 
own. 

“The primary purpose of send- 
ing this delegation of newspaper 
men to Paris is for the conveni- 
ence that location offers in facili- 
tating our work of spreading 
among the neutral and enemy na- 
tions knowledge of America, what 
she is and what she stands for. 
That work will necessarily have 
to go on for some months at least, 
and it can be handled very much 
better from Paris than from 
Washington, in view of the pres- 
ent international situation.” 


DIVISION OF ADVERTISING WILL CLOSE 


The New York office of the 
Foreign Section, which is in 
charge of Ernest Poole, the nov- 
elist, will remain in operation 
and will, of course, work in close 
harmony with the enlarged _Paris 
office. The domestic divisions of , 
the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, as Printers’ INK has al- 
ready stated, are to be closed 
down shortly, though the Foreign 
Section will carry on the inter- 
national aspects of several of 
these, such as the Division of 
Films, of Pictures (“stills”), the 
News Division, etc. The Divi- 
sion of Advertising will probably 
remain in operation only about 
three weeks longer. This. divi- 
sion is represented only indirectly 
in the press mission by Messrs. 
Byoir and Walberg, both of whom 
have had much to do with its 
activities. 


Charles B. Morse has resigned from 
the sales force of the Munro & Har- 
ford Company, New York, to enter the 
advertising department of the Packard 
Motor Car Company of New York City. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Bartlett-Orr Press. 
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Change in Size—Change in Advertising Rate 


EFFECTIVE WITH THE ISSUE OF 
JANUARY 4th, 1919 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


In order to conform to the Government’s re- 
quest to conserve print paper, and aid efficiency 
in the publishing and advertising business by the 
standardization of size, the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, beginning with Volume CXX, 
issue of January 4th, 1919, will be changed from 
the present size of 1034" x 15s", to 11" x 14", with 
a type page dimension of 97s" x 12%"—680 lines 


to the page. 
ADVERTISING RATE 


The rate for advertising space on the present 
size of 800 lines to the page is $800.00, with dis- 
counts on contracts for 4,800 lines, 2,400 lines and 


1,000 lines. 


These rates will be abolished with the last issue 
in December, 1918. 


In place of them a flat rate of $500.00 per page 
will obtain—half and quarter pages prorata. Space 
less than one-quarter page, $1.00 per line, flat. 


All advertising, irrespective of date of order, 
will be billed at the flat rate beginning with the 
issue of January 4th, 1919. . 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
Woolworth Building Peoples Gas Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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™ lhisIs * 
ur Word of Honor 
"THIS watermark is our word of honor 
‘& to the public. We have said so in 
‘ur advertising for many years. It is our 
guarantee to you that every sheet of 
Hammermill Bond is of fixed quality that 
does not vary. 
- The clear, white, sharply defined out- 
‘line of each letter in this watermark distin: 
guishes every.sheet of Hammetmill Bond. 


As a matter of war economy, and in 
co-operation with the Government, we 


have cut six colors from our line, and 


Hammermill Bond is now made in Pink, 
Biue, Green, Canary, Goldenrod, Buff and 
White, and in three finishes, producing a 
bond, a ripple, and a linen effect. 

The Hammermill Portfolios add 
Hammermill co-operation to Hammermill 
standard of quality. They contain up-to 
date time-saving office forms, printed on 
Hammermill Bond. Write to us, and we 
will send you the portfolio which will 
help you most in. your business. The 

“complete set will be sent to any printer. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Manufacturers of the Utility Business Papers 
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How Advertising Helped “Sell’’ 
Prohibition to Ohio 


Regular Merchandising Campaign, Applied with Telling Effect, Is Given 
Liberal Credit for Putting Buckeye State into Dry Line 


By Paul Teas 


N Election Day the voters of 

Ohio adopted state-wide pro- 
hibition by a majority of about 
15,000. This victory for the tem- 
perance forces came after three 
defeats—Ohio had held similar 
elections in 1914, 1915, and 1917 
—and each time the “wet” major- 
ity showed a sharp decrease. 

In 1917 the prohibitionists had 
lost by a narrow margin—less 
than 1,200—and before election 
week was over plans were being 
laid to begin immediately an ag- 
gressive campaign for 1918. 

Cleveland’s “dry” . committee, 
composed of representative busi- 
ness and professional men—many 
of them executives in big  busi- 
nesses that had become big 
through the help of advertising 
—naturally regarded theirs as a 
“sales” problem first of all. Nat- 
urally, too, they turned to adver- 
.tising to help them work it out. 

The opening shot appeared in 
midsummer, before most people 
had begun to realize that another 
“dry fight” was on, in the form 
of a generous showing of painted 
bulletins throughout the city. 

Careful analysis by the H. K. 
McCann: Company, which had 
charge of the advertising cam- 
paign in Cleveland, revealed the 
fact that the city could be roughly 
divided as to its population into 
four or five distinct groups, and 
that each of these could be reached 
effectively through the medium 
of displays along.the streets they 
traveled—to and from business 
or work, or while out for recrea- 
tion. 

The copy was short and terse 
—the appeal varying, of course, 
according to the class being ap- 
pealed to—always ending with 
the slogan, “Vote ‘Yes’ on. Pro- 
hibition. November 5.” 


It was possible to cover the city ic 
1 


quite thoroughly with these: bul- 
letins at a total cost of about 
$3,000, and a large percentage of 
them remained in place until 
election—more than three months. 
They served the very useful 
purpose of opening the campaign 
in a big way for the “drys,” of 
backing up the preliminary work 
of ward and precinct organizers, 
and of fully offsetting the rather 
modest, but persistent, campaign 
of newspaper advertising that the 
“wets” had started earlier. 


“PRACTICAL” SLANT TO COPY APPEAL 


Right here, let it be. said that 
the copy appeal throughout the 
campaign was decidedly “utilita- 
rian.” Neither the committee nor 
the agency was disposed to_be- 
little the moral issues of the cam- 
paign, nor to overlook the real 
benefit to the community of hav- 
ing the saloon out of the way. 
At the same time everyone recog- 
nized that, with liquor out, these 
benefits would come anyway. So 
it was determined to “sell” the 
issue on its practical merits. 

Voters were reminded that pro- 
hibition did mot increase taxes, 
as the liquor people persistently 
asserted—but rather that liquor 
laid’ a maintenance-burden on the 
community that ate up saloon 
revenue more than twice over. 

The war, of course, furnished 
the theme for several strong ap- 
peals—production in munition 
plants, in shipyards, and mines, 
increasing under prohibition, as 
proved by experience of “dry” 
states. 

By the time the necessary inci- 
dental material had been produced 
—for example, more than 100,000 
color-posters were prepared and 
placed in churches and factories 
—the Liberty Loan drive had been 
completed and the “dry” adver- 
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tising and speaking campaign re- 
sumed, 

On Sunday, October 20, Cleve- 
land newspapers carried a 1,050- 
line advertisement captioned “Why 
Cleveland Business Men Favor 
Prohibition This Fall”—a _ frank, 
straight-from-the-shoulder answer 
to persistent attacks on the “drys’” 
patriotism and motives in bring- 
ing up the issue in war-time, with 
200,000 soldiers prevented from 
voting at home. 

For the next two weeks prac- 
tically every day saw an adver- 
tisement of this size in at least 
one newspaper—frequently both 
‘morning and evening papers car- 
ried displays. The space—15 


our prohibition Army and Nary-therr 


Imathood is amazing the 


DONT 


VIGOROUS WAR INTEREST HERE IN THIS 


CAR-CARD 


inches over five columns—domi- 
nated the page and permitted ef- 
fective type display. 

Primarily, of course, these ad- 
vertisements were not directed 
at the prohibition workers them- 
selves—any more than a manu- 
facturer’s advertising in general 
magazines is directed “at” his 
own salesmen and dealers. But 
this local advertising did for the 
Cuyahoga County Dry Committee 
just what the manufacturer’s pub- 
licity does for him—scores of 
“dry” workers were the first to 
look for it, to use it, and to point 
it out to others as tangible evi- 
dence that “our cause is on the 
map !” 

Liberal advertising space was 
also taken in local, sectional, re- 
ligious and class papers. 

During the last two weeks the 
committee went into the street 
cars vigorously—averaging four 


let the soloees 

open again to 

‘all that strength 
when the boys come home-make Ohio dry Zavever’ 


Vote Zon PROHIBITION Mor5* ii: 


cards to each of the 1,600 cars on 
the local lines. ‘Copy for these 
dealt briefly and pointedly with 
different local and national slants 
that had developed earlier in the 
campaign. 

As a final “kick” for the last 
three or four days, the committee 
started a new poster series. On 
Friday morning before election, 
boards all over Cleveland came 
out with an entirely fresh set of 
displays—all bearing the familiar 
appeal, “Vote Ohio Dry,” and 
carrying fifteen or twenty words 
of text, well displayed. 

Then came the epidemic. The 
Health Department’s closing or- 
ders stopped plans for hundreds 
of noonday shop 
gatherings and 
several big pub- 
lic mass meet- 


ings. 

It looked like 
a hard blow— 
there was. still 
a lot of work 
to be done. But 
the thorough 
organization of 
city into 
ward and pre- 
cinct groups 
was already 
completed, and 
a working force of 3,000 or more 
men went into the work of the 
closing days with a hearty good 
will. 

From that hour, too, the adver- 
tising assumed new responsibilities 
—replacing in an effective way 
the scores of speeches that had 
been scheduled for those last ten 
days. 


300,000 PIECES OF LITERATURE DE- 
LIVERED PERSONALLY 


Through that volunteer army 
a hundred thousand ‘booklets, car- 
rying local statistics and argu- 
ments, and more. than 200,000 
multigraphed letters, sample bal- 
lots, etc., were delivered person- 
ally to Cleveland voters between 
Friday and Monday preceding 
election day. 

The “list” was the city’s official 
registration records; every man 
who had registered to vote was 
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THE PROVIDENCE 
~ JOURNAL CO. 


Announces the 


Following Rates 
Effective November 25, 1918 


The Daily 1 
Journal 7 2C 


The Sund 
iter” 1 Oc 


The Evening 
Bulletin 1 2 Cc 





No rate-holding orders can be accepted. 











Orders received on or after November 21st 
must carry two rates, the present rate for 
space to be used up to and including No- 
vember 24th, and the new rate thereafter. 


New rate cards have been mailed to agents 





THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL CO. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





Representatives—CHAS., H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON OHICAGO - 
1011 Fifth Ave. Bldg. 1015 Old South Bldg. 1036 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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I was glad to have had with me in 
Pittsburgh November 12 and 13 


MR. KIRK TAYLOR 


Western Representative of 
Printers’ Ink 


WELCOME | 


is extended to other representatives 
of Trade publications 





PITTSBURGH is a wonderful city 


WM. E. MOFFETT 
Advertising Manager 


Pittsburgh Leader 























looked up. If he had moved, that 
fact was put down and headquar- 
ters notified; and on election day 
his right to vote was challenged 
unless he could prove himself still 
a resident of that precinct. 

So the last newspaper adver- 
tisement was finally written and 
printed, the very last exhortation 
to “vote dry” enclosed and de- 
livered—and election day dawned 
clear and bright. It passed quick- 
Jy, and for the most part quietly— 
and when the returns were all in, 
advertising had one more achieve- 
ment to its credit. 

In a large sense, prohibition for 
Ohio was an advertising victory. 
As individual men of business, the 
members of the committees knew 
what advertising could do to 
bring a big group of many-minded 
folks to see things the same way. 

So they set advertising to work 
making dry votes; and now that 
the count is in, they are of one 
voice in declaring that advertis- 
ing has done its job well. 


Credit Men’s 
Action Will Lessen 
Mail Waste 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men, through its 
Committee on Commercial Econ- 
othy, recently sent out a‘ bulletin 
calling the attention of its mem- 
bers to the evil which it charac- 
terizes as “An inexcusable waste 
that imposes a heavy tax on busi- 
ness.” The committee says in 
part: 

“Millions in money are yearly 
wasted, and mails are sadly con- 
gested by enormous quantities of 
circular matter which, though it 
may have the right ring, misses 
fire because sent out on carelessly 
compiled lists. 

“Live advertising matter sent 
to concerns which are likely to 
be interested in the goods offered 
is a stimulus to business—a 
wealth-builder ; by increasing sales 
it diminishes the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution and 
therefore the selling price; in- 
creases profits and enlarges the 
reservoir from which the Govern- 
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ment must draw its sustenance, 
in war and peace, 

“On the other hand, advertising 
matter sent to addresses which 
can bring no possible sale, adds 
to the cost of doing business and 
therefore to the price customers 
must pay; interferes. with the 
prompt and _ efficient handling 
and delivery of really important 
mail matter, for remember, that 
each circular when given its ad- 
dress, from that time becomes an 
individual matter calling for in- 
dividual treatment as it passes 
from hand to hand. This heavy 
waste is a burden on business, in- 
defensible at any time. 

“Therefore keenly and care- 
fully analyze your mailing lists 
until they contain only those 
names and addresses that are 
known to be ‘live’ prospects for 
the particular line of goods of- 
fered. This will tend to reduce 
the cost of printing, postage, han- 
dling, mailing, etc., as well as re- 
lieve our overburdened postal fa- 
cilities now taxed to the utmost 
in gathering, transporting, sort- 
ing, packing, carrying and deliver- 
ing daily virtually a mountain of 
useless material. All this has a 
definite bearing on the great ab- 
sorbing task of winning the war.” 

Accompanying the bulletin ‘is a 
postal card for the use of mem- 
bers in notifying concerns to re- 
move their names from lists. It 


reads in part as follows: 
Our Name Orr Your 
AIL List 
For the- Reasons checked below 
. We have no occasion to buy anything 
you offer. 
. Our purchases in your line are not 
made at this office. 
. Our purchasing department is in an- 
other city. 
. This is a branch office only, and does 
not buy for factory or firm. 
. We do not use what you offer. 
i ee longer use such goods as you 
sell. 
. We produce our own, in your line. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ey 
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Geo. W. Lahey Commissioned 


George W. Lahey, of The Lahey- 
Daly’ Co., New York, has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
Motor Transport Division and is now at 
Camp Joseph Johnson, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Advertising 
Booklets Not Registered 
as Prints 


American Tobacco Company Loses 
on Appeal to Commissioner of 
Patents—Is Told That Each 
Print Must Be Registered Sep- 
arately — Booklet Considered a 
Collection of Prints 


HE: principle that advertising 

booklets may not be registered 
as prints seems to be established 
as the result of a decision recent- 
ly rendered at the United States 
Patent Office. This precedent- 
making ruling was adverse to 
the American Tobacco Company, 
which had appealed to the office 
of the Commissioner of Patents 
in order to overcome, if possible, 
the refusal of the Examiner of 
Trade-Marks to accept for regis- 
tration as a print a booklet de- 
signed to advertise cigarettes. 

The alleged print which was 
denied admission as a print con- 
sists of twenty-six sheets each dis- 
playing one letter of the alphabet 
and ornamental and embellished 
by a picture or sketch and carry- 
ing certain printed matter ex- 
tolling the qualities of Lord Salis- 
bury cigarettes. 

It appears that the Registrar of 
Copyrights had refused registra- 
tion under the general copyright 
law on the ground that the book- 
let was designed for an article of 
manufacture. The Examiner of 
Trade-Marks, in turn, refused 
registration on the ground that 
the specimen of trade literature 
in question was not a print within 
the meaning of the Act of 1874, 
but a collection of prints in the 
form of an advertising booklet. 
He said it would be copyrightable 
under the general copyright law, 
referring to the decision in the 
case of the Relda Manufacturing 
Company. He further added that 
the booklet consisted of a collec- 
tion of prints each separably reg- 
istrable. 

In making an appeal to the 
highest tribunal at the Patent 
Office the advertiser contended 
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that he has an artistic production, 
a copyright of which has been 
refused by both the Copyright 
Office and the Patent Office. 
Therefore, he is deprived of any 
protection at all. He further con- 
tends that the fact that the sheets 
are alphabetically arranged makes 
such a connection between them 
that the whole may be regarded 
as a print and not as twenty-six 
individual prints. Finally, the ad- 
vertiser undertook to distinguish 
his production from such series of 
prints as the well-known “Cream 
of Wheat” advertisements and the 
advertisements for “Velvet” to- 
bacco by the statement that there 
is nothing in one of the last-men- 
tioned advertisements to suggest 
another, while even a child would 
notice if any of the sheets in 
the American Tobacco Company's 
booklet had been omitted since 
there would be no obvious omis- 
sion of one of the letters of the 
alphabet. 


WHY CLAIM WAS DISALLOWED 


Despite the force of the argu- 
ment the Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents who was delegated to 
pass upon the appeal has upheld 
the Examiner of Trade- Marks in 
his rejection. In an_ opinion, 
which, with its references may be 
worthy a place in the files of every 
advertiser who makes use of 
booklets, he concludes that the 
statute does not contemplate the 
registration of any such series of 
prints. The prints he holds to 
be substantially independent, and 
while they are bound up as now 
issued, each could be used by- 
itself. The reviewing authority 
makes, from an advertising stand- 
point, his most interesting obser- 
vation when he comments: “I see 
no more reason for registering 
this booklet as a single print than 
there would be for registering any 
series of advertisements.” A pe- 
tition for rehearing was filed but 
the Assistant Commissioner de- 
nied it, so that the Patent Office 
stands firm in its insistence that 
if protection is desired for adver- 
tising matter of this kind each 
print must be registered  sep- 
arately. 
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ORAL HYGIENE 


Has opened a New York Office 


at 


6 EAST 39th STREET 
Telephone Murray Hill 8255 


FRANK C. THOMAS 


Manager 


This move is occasioned by our rapidly 
growing business and a new development 
shortly to be announced 


ORAL HYGIENE 
The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession 


Merwin B. Masso. 
Business Manager 


W. Lixrorpv Smith Wm. W. Betcuer, D.D.S. 
Publisher Editor 


PirrspuRGH, Pa. 











Actual 
Economy 
on 
Letterheads 
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OUNTING engraving, your 

( stenographer’s wages, post. | 

age, etc., every letter leaving 
your office costs between 15 cents 
and a dollar each. The paper costs 
least; a fraction of a cent per letter. 
head; it has to be figured not in 
cents, but mills. 


On 10,000 letterheads, you can 
appear to save $20 by substituting a 
cheaper paper for Old Hampshire 
Bond. You think to save this small 
fraction of a cent per letter on the 
element already costing you least. 


But consider! Ifonly one of those 
cheaper letterheads fails to impress 
some business man as Old Hampshire 
Bond always does, how much will 
you actually lose? Much more than 
$20, and all in one lump. 


Qld Hampshire Bon 


Write for 
this 
Collection 


is the recognized high-grade paper for letterheads. 
It establishes your judgment and your good taste 
and in a way your commercial position. Specify 
it for your letterheads. 

“Betrer Business LETTERS” 


This collection of the best printed, lithographed 
and engraved letterheads you may find helpful. 
Ask us for them upon your business stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls Massachusetts 
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Excess Profits Tax Paid on In- 


| creased Advertising 
British Tax on War Profits Penalizes Good Will Advertising 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


Pe the United Kingdom, Income 
Tax is an old story. It is like 
the fat man—nobody loves it. 

There was an income tax as 
long ago as 1435; Pitt revived it 
in 1798; it was repealed in 1802, 
revived next year until 1815, and 
reimposed by Peel in 1842. Since 
then it has been always with us 
—as low as four cents in the 
pound in 1874, as high as thirty- 
two cents at the time of the 
Crimean war. It is now five shil- 
lings—$1.20—in the pound. In 
1917 two cents of income tax 
produced more than $15,000,000. 

Excess profits duty is an in- 
creased levy of income tax. Rec- 
ognizing that when millions of 
men (many of them compulsorily 
drafted) are risking their lives 
in the war it is not fair for any- 
one else to sit safely at home and 
make money out of it, the Brit- 
ish Government imposed a super- 
tax of first 50, then 60, and at 
last 80 per cent oh excess profits. 
The duty is payable in respect of 
each separate year’s excess profit, 
as compared with the average of 
two out of the three years before 
the war. 

Obviously, if more money was 
spent for the purposes of any 
business during the. war years than 
had .been spent previously, the 
amount taxable for excess profits 
would be thereby diminished. The 
practical effect is that the Gov- 
ernment pays, as the result, 80 
per cent of the extra expenditure. 
In other words, if the extra money 
had not been spent on the busi- 
Néss, it would have had to be 
paid to the tax gatherer. The 
high cost of all business supplies 
is, therefore, as it should be, al- 
lowed to be taken into account in 
computing liability; but anyone 
who can consolidate his business 


by spending freely, instead of mr ; 


ing excess profits duty—and get 
away with it—has a pecuniary 
motive for doing so. Were he 
allowed to spend all he liked in 
advertising, there-would be noth- 
ing, except patriotism, to stop 
him from spending the money on 
advertisements instead of tax, if 
the Government had not legislated 
to prevent this. 

Making the tax pay for devel- 
opment is, however, disallowed. 
Otherwise there might have been 
a lot more good will advertising 
than there is. All automobile and 
bicycle works, for instance, are 
now running on Government or- 
dérs. They have nothing to sell 
to the public. But many of these 
concerns, and others in a simi- 
lar position, are advertising for 
good will, though they have to 
pay excess profits duty on all 
that they spend in this way. 


THE BRITISH EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
LAW 


The clause in the Act of Par- 
liament which compels an adver- 
tiser to pay the tax on all the 
money which he spends on good 
will advertising, if the Act is 
strictly enforced, reads, in its op- 
erative words, thus: 

“Deductions. for wear and tear 
or for any expenditure of a capi- 
tal nature for renewal, or for the 
development of the trade or busi- 
ness or otherwise in respect of 
the trade or business, shall not be 
allowed except such as may be al- 
lowed under the Income Tax Acts 
and if allowed shall be only ‘of 
such amount as appears to the 
Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue to be reasonably and proper- 
ly attributable to the year or ac- 
counting period.” 

(The concluding words refer to 
a provision allowing the commis- 
sioners to. vary in certain circum- 
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stances the amount computed as 
taxable.) 

By this clause the Government 
recognizes advertising as an as- 
set. There may come a time, 
after the war, when this will have 
legal importance. The law has 
rather tended to treat advertis- 
ing as a sort of unproductive lux- 
ury. Although the practice of 
the Income Tax Commissioners 
has become broader in the last 
twenty-five years, they once claim- 
ed to make no allowance for ad- 
vertising expenses as a charge on 
a business, even where the busi- 
ness essentially depended upon 
advertising, as in the case of a 
proprietary medicine or toilet 
preparation. 

Considering that the full 80 
per cent excess profits duty has 
to be paid on any advertising 
done by firms temporarily off the 
market, it is remarkable that the 
quantity of good will advertising 
which is being done at the present 
time should be so large. The 
commissioners are not soft- 
hearted. An engineering com- 
pany that I know has a valuable 
staff of salesmen, all of whom 
are technical experts in the use 
of the company’s product. They 
have been trained for. years to 
give a service along this line and 
the company is paying those who 
are in the army as well as those 
who, by reason of their age or 
physical condition, are not drafted. 
As the company is “controlled” 
by the Ministry of Munitions and 
sells all its output as directed by 
the Controller of Priority, no 
salesmen are needed except for 
the service referred to, and the 
commissioners will not allow their 
salaries to be computed as a cur- 
rent expense. So the company 
has not only to pay the men, 
in order to keep them, but to 
pay 80 per cent more on their 
salaries, probably increased, into 
the bargain, to meet the high 
cost of living. 

The only place where I see any 
evidence of the tax being beaten 
by advertisers is where, through 
war conditions, reduced space 
purchasable in newspapers, and 
the paper restriction order, the 


advertising account is’ forcibly 
reduced. An advertiser would 
have to be something more than 
human if he did not buy the best 
available art work and copy for 
such advertising as he was able 
to do, seeing that he would have 
to give up 80 per cent of the 
saving if he bought these any 
cheaper. 

Exporting firms, who are al- 
lowed by the Paper Restriction 
Order to use in the shape of for- 
eign catalogues all the paper they 
can buy, are likewise not so in- 
human as to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of going after business 
which will very likely follow, in 
its greatest bulk, the coming of 
peace. But let it be added that 
in no single instance have I seen 
even the most innocent and small- 
est tendency on their part to beat 
the tax by unreasonable develop- 
ment expenditures—and my work 
brings me into contact with a rea- 
sonably large number of adver- 
tisers, in one way or another. 


Southern Council of Agencies 
Meets 


The Southern Council of. the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies met in special session at Atlanta, 
November 7. Jefferson Thomas, the 
newly elected president, presided. St. 
Elmo Massengale, the retiring presi- 
dent, was presented with a loving cup in 
appreciation of his services. e 
resentation was made by Henry Lee 
taples of Staples & Staples, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Profits of Kayser Gloves 


The net operating profits of Julius 


Kayser & Co., New York, for the year 
ended August 31 amount to $1,585, 
630.79, after making provision for de 
preciation and federal taxes. 

he item Of “Patents, Trade-Marks 
and Good Will” among the assets is 
listed at $5,644,000. 


Bronson Goes with Farm 
Paper List 


Charles C. Bronson, for many years 
in the Western magazine field, 
joined_the staff of Standard Farm Pa 
pers, Inc., Chicago. 


Named For the Work in Hand 


Tim Thrift, advertising manager of 
the American Multigraph Company,’ is 
in charge of the campai to raise 
Cleveland’s War Savings Stamp quote 
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Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WM. H. RANKIN, President 
8. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D, NESBIT, 1st Vice-President 
ROBERT KE. RINEHART, 8nd Vice-President 
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Men Wanted 





N account of the quicken- 

ing advertising activity, 
and the increased volume of our 
work for our clients, both old 
and new, we need— 


2 high grade copy men 


1 high grade mechanical copy 
man : 


1 art and plan manager 


2 men who know how to 
merchandise products, and 
conduct sales investigations. 


All of these men must measure 
up to our standard of require- 


ments. ‘They must have the 
personality, ability, character, 
and enthusiasm to work with 
and for the highest type of 
American manufacturers. 


We want men who can get the 
Viewpoint of our clients, and 
who are prepared to become a 
part of our organization for the 
Same reasons that keep our 
clients with us. 


While 25 of our employees are 


The W orld has moved ten thousand years in a fortnight. 
you moved with it? 


in the service of our country 
and each of these employees, if 
he so desires, will return to our 
employ, there is a permanent 
and excellent opportunity for 
all the men we need at this 
time. 


Therefore, we want only men 
who are looking for permanent 
connections. We are not inter- 
ested in men who have not full 
confidence in themselves, or 
who can not see a promising 
future with this company. 


An idea of the class of work our 
company requires, may be 
gained from the advertisements 
of Carnation Milk, Illinois 
Glass Company, and the 
Haynes Automobile Company, 
to be seen in the two recent 
numbers of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


Address all applications by mail 
to either our New York or 
Chicago office. Letters will be 
received in strictest confidence. 
On the other hand, personal ap- 
plications are not wanted. 


Have 
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MEETING THE GOVERNMENT’S 
REQUIREMENTS ON PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every consumer of paper is faced with the 
necessity of conforming paper needs to Gov- 
ernmental regulations. This not only requires 
a clear interpretation of the various rulings put 
out by the War Industries Board at Washing- 
ton, but a careful study of the effectiveness of 
the new weights and finishes as applied to the 
consumer’s particular purpose. 


The Seaman Paper Company, through its en- 
tire national organization, has carried out for 
years the idea of economy in manufacture; with 
a consequent benefit to the consumer—not only 
‘from a standpoint of paper cost, but’ equally as 
great from the standpoint of distribution 
charges on the printed sheet. 


Now that conservation is the watch-word—and 
the law—the Seaman Paper Company will aid 
the consumer to the extent of their knowledge in 
the interpretation of Governmental regulations 
and lend as well the benefit of its years of ex- 
perience in the production of paper yielding a 
maximum of effectiveness at a minimum cost. 


Seaman Paper Company 


Chicago Milwaukee New York 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Buffalo 
St. Louis St. Paul Philadelphia 














; You can tell a real patriot by the way he 
works. Full time work by both employers 


‘ and wage earners will win the war. ' 


—U. S. Department of Labor 
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Keeping Distributors from Losing 
Heart When They Can’t Get 


Your Goods 


Dort Motor Car Company Conducts Inspirational Campaign 


EEPING distributors’ interest 

in a product alive even though 
they may not be able to buy it 
again until after the peace pact is 
signed, is a task that those en- 
gaged in many lines have had to 
face. The task is especially diffi- 
cult where the distributor has de- 
pended more or less for his liveli- 
hood on that particular product. 
In that case it is a matter not 
only of retaining his interest, but 
what is more important of en- 
abling him to stay in business. 
Some way must be found to help 
him tide over the period until the 
product is again on the market. 

Much emergency work of this 
nature has been demanded of the 
automobile industry. Naturally 
the dealers engaged in this line 
are pretty much dependent on the 
sales of the passenger cars for 
which they have the agency. Now 
that they are not getting cars 
many of them have been hard hit. 
Of course, the manufacturers did 
not want their distributors to re- 
tire from business. They will be 
needed again very urgently as 
soon as the normal production of 
cars is resumed. In the meantime 
the dealers had to be encouraged 
and shown how they could weath- 
er the storm. 

How the various manufacturers 
have dealt with this problem 
would be a rather long story and 
its telling must wait some other 
occasion. The purpose of this 
article is to tell how one con- 
cern, the Dort Motor Car Com- 
pany, dealt with the situation. It 
conducted a little campaign which 
has interest for us because of its 
inspirational quality and of the 
way it built up the morale of the 
company’s dealers. It not only 
kept them encouraged, but what is 
more it furnished them with defi- 
nite ideas to work on, with plans 
to keep them on their feet. 


As a preliminary to the cam- 
paign Harry S. Daniels, the Dort 
advertising manager, sent out a 
questionnaire to the company’s 
dealers. The purpose of this was 
to determine the status of these 
men, to find out in particular what 
relation the selling of the com- 
pany’s car had to their livelihood, 
whether or not they intended to 
stay in business and to get other 
facts that would help in formulat- 
ing a policy for their guidance. 
This preparatory questioning of 
the dealers was very helpful. It 
showed what sort of help they 
needed. A manufacturer cannot 
sit in the seclusion of his office 
and successfully dole out advice to 
men in other towns whose exact 
condition he can only guess at. 
When Mr. Daniels got in his re- 
plies he had something definite to 
work on. He then had informa- 
tion as to what the average dealer 
was doing to tide over the present 
emergency in the automobile busi- 
ness. Then this information could 
be passed on to all dealers. That, 
in a nutshell, is the ‘campaign. 

The answers received to. the 
questionnaire up to a date not 
long ago disclosed the following 
facts: 

89 per cent of the dealers in- 
tend to stay in the automobile 
business. 

49 per cent handle trucks. 

32 per cent handle tractors. 

38 per cent handle no other car 
than the Dort. 

60 per cent handle a general 
line of accessories. 

75 per cent handle miscellaneous 
lines. ‘ 

67 per cent operate a service 
department. 

56 per cent operate garages. , 

per cent conduct gasoline 
stations. 

Those figures show that the ma- 


jority of Dort dealers are not 
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entirely depending on selling that 
car. They sell other things. They 
operate garages or gasoline sta- 
tions, handle trucks or tractors, 
sell accessories or something else. 
Evidently, then, since these men 
declared their intention to stay .in 
business the thing to do was to tell 
them of ways by which they could 
do so more profitably. Also they 
would probably need cheering up 
occasionally. Above all they 
would need to be told of the 
value of hanging on to the Dort 
agency and of the importance of 
maintaining service to owners. 

As a means of helping these dis- 
tributors, Mr. Daniels has estab- 
lished a weekly bulletin service, 
which appears to be greatly appre- 
ciated. These bulletins are type- 
written and go out every Thurs- 
day. They are chock-full of defi- 
nite war-time business instruction 
and of a spirit that helps the ha- 
rassed dealer to carry on. 

These extracts will show the 
nature of this weekly inspiration: 

“We have yet to hear from one 
of our distributors who has any 
idea of quitting—not one who has 
a thought other than to go on 
under the same old shingle at the 
same old stand. There will be 
some re-adjustment, some reduc- 
tion of overhead, but the vision of 
these distributors takes in ‘the 
silver lining’ as they look ‘up and 
beyond.’ 

“Some of them are taking on 
tractors as a side line. Others 
will handle trucks. Many will 
push accessory specialties. All of 
them will stay in constant and 
friendly touch with Dort owners 
and thus make sure that the best 
possible performance and service 
are given these owners. 

“They can see—as we see—a 
brilliant prospect ahead for the 
automobile dealer who is organ- 
ized and prepared for business 
after the war. They realize—as 
we realize—that organization and 
preparation is the gradual process 
of years. They know—as we know 
—that the good will they have ac- 
cumulated through long and per- 
sistent effort is a priceless asset 
and easily to be wiped out by a 
period of inactivity.” 
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One bulletin was devoted to tell- 
ing dealers of the business they 
could get by encouraging owners 
to keep their cars dolled up: 

“When he finds that he cannot 
get a new car, the thing most cer- 
tain to occur to the owner is to 
get the ‘old one’ fixed up. 

“Post yourself regarding the 
condition of every Dort running in 
your territory (if you have not 
already done so) and be ready 
to make your suggestions to the 
owner when the proper time 
comes. This will accomplish the 
double purpose of locating profit- 
able work for yourself and at the 
same time exhibiting your interest 
in the owner’s welfare. 

“This war has already accom- 
plished one good end for the 
automobile dealer. It has elimi- 
nated many of the unreasonable 
free service expectations of buy- 
ers. The latter realize at last that 
printed warranties are not mere 
‘scraps of paper’ and that they 


- Can expect no more than has been 


specifically promised them... The 
old practice of giving away labor 
and parts, where no valid claim 
exists, will probably never return 
because people have gotten out of 
the habit of asking it.” 

Another bulletin concerned it- 
self with what the dealer might 
expect to gain by sticking to his 
business. 

“The Dort dealer -who keeps 
‘going’ regardless of the immedi- 
ate supply of passenger cars,” it 
reads, “has during this period a 
great opportunity to establish him- 
self firmly in the confidence of his 
community. . 

“You, of course, realize that a 
very large percentage of cars are 
sold on, the individuality of the 
dealer—with particular reference © 
to his ability and purpose to stay 
in business. 

“Most owners are largely de- 
pendent upon the dealer for the 
satisfactory operation of their 
cars—no matter how good the car 
itself may be. Having neither a 
‘mechanical mind’ nor the pa- 
tience of a thinker, they want to 
know that an expert is at hand 
ready to give them assistance and 
advice when required. 
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Big Gain! 


(Ten Months 1918) 












Prairie Farmer 
Gain 57,858 lines 


Second Paper 
Loss 27,766 lines 
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SWAMPED BY MAIL? 


Let The Dictaphone Help You 


Telephone or visitor interruptions have 
no effect on the steady production of 
The Dictaphone. 


The Dictaphone can relieve the con- 
gestion in your correspondence depart- 
ment by giving you nearly twice as 
many letters with a normal office force 
or the same number of letters with a con- 
siderably reduced force. Better letters too, 
at one-third less cost. The Dictaphone 
is very simple to use and always ready. 

Phone to nearest branch office or write 
us for a demonstration in your office, on 


your work. Also ask for valuable, free 
book, ‘“The Man at the Desk.” 


TAE NIC TAPAVNE 


Ragumered te the US and Fores Coumres 


Dept. 134-K, Woolworth Building, New York 
Branches Everywhere Write for booklet, ‘The Man at the Desk” 


There is but one Dictaphone, trademarked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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“The dealer who decides to stay 
in business in anticipation of that 
future prosperity which is as sure 
to come as to-morrow’s sunrise, 
will have a tremendous advantage 
over competitors who quit and try 
to come back. He will have 
earned the reputation of perma- 
nency and reap the benefits of that 
public confidence which his course 
is certain ,to create.” 

And thus run these weekly 
ginger sheets. The dealers are 
assured that the company is go- 
ing to do big things when the 
peace treaty is signed. He is told 
to stay “by the ship.” That it will 
not sink. He is urged to econo- 
mize, to cut useless overhead, but 
above all to push energetically for 
the kind of business that he can 
get and is in position to han- 
dle. 4 

The campaign is an example of 
the many little things that it is 
possible for a manufacturer to do 
at no great expense to keep deal- 
ers going when they cannot get 
goods. The value of such work 
will be felt long after the period 
of reconstruction sets in. In the 
automobile business, for example, 
even though restrictions are being 
removed, it seems likely that 
manufacturers will not be able to 
get down to normal for many 
months. There will be a consid- 
erable period before the currents 
of distribution can be flowing nor- 
mally again. In the meantime 
dealers must be kept from losing 
heart. 


Benson G. H. Durant With 
' New York Agency 


Benson G. H. Durant has become 
associated with the advertising agency 
of Maclay & Mullally, Inc., New York, 
as vice-president. For five years he was 
financial correspondent in America for 
the London Daily Telegraph. During 
tle past two years he has been adver- 
Ging and publicity manager for E. H. 
Clarke, Inc., in New York. ‘ 


Death of Henry T. Richardson 


Henry T. Richardson, president of 
the Richardson & Boynton Company, 
New York, manufacturers of stoves, fur- 
haces and ranges since 1882, died on 
November 17. r. Richardson was born 
January 20, 1846. 
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By Invitation 
Only 


Uncle Sam’s War In- 
dustries Board will not 
permit us to send you a 
copy of our Nov. 16 
issue On suspicion. But 
we can send one on 
request. 

Every advertising man 
and every business man 
should read Edward T. 
Devine’s article, Between 
War and Peace. But 
there is more interesting 
reading in this number. 
It will be worth your 
while to read, “48 in 
Germany, by Winthrop 
D. Lane, and Germany’s 
Socialist Government, 
by Bruno Lasker. 

Copies of this issue 
will be mailed to read- 
ers of Printers’ Ink free 
on request as long as 
they last. 


THE SURVEY 


The National Social Service 
W eekly 


112 East 197TH STREET 
New York 
A. B. C. Member 
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Expansion Waits on 
Labor Readjustment 
(Continued from page 6) 


sulting from sudden reductions of trade 
union standards, in a variety of in- 
stances affecting nearly all branches 
of industry, are of daily occurrence. 

Those “we’ll-get-you-then” fel- 
lows must be combated just as 
much as the I. W. W. agitators. 
Both classes foment Bolshevism, 
and augment our reconstruction 
difficulties. 

One thing that is holding back 
the quick assimilation of labor 
is the widespread obsession, now 
the war is over, that the cost of 
commodities must go down rap- 
idly. The other day a large buy- 
er called on a manufacturer to 
get a price on his 1919 require- 
ments. When a modest figure 
was given to him, the buyer be- 
came abusive, saying he was will- 
ing to pay such prices during the 
war, but now he would have to 
get his goods 25 per cent cheaper. 
That notion is ‘widely prevalent. 


It will hold back the placing of 
many orders and delay needlessly 
the starting of many necessary 
enterprises that would give em- 


ployment to thousands. This ob- 
session must be vigorously com- 
bated. There is no reason to ex- 
pect the commodity level to de- 
scend rapidly except on isolated 
products. Prices will remain high 
for years. Of course, the na- 


ural tendency will be for them ° 


to recede, but this will take place 
so gradually that deflation will 
not offer as much trouble as 
many expect. 

That goods must be sold cheap- 
er has taken hold of some business 
men so strongly that they feel 
they must cut wages so as to be 
able to quote lower prices. This 
attitude, if generally followed, 
would prove disastrous. Like 
commodities, labor in some few 
instances is likely to be cheaper, 
but it is not probable that our 
big industries. where the bulk of 
labor is employed, will be able 
to operate on a materially lower 
wage scale. Thus people who are 
waiting for a lower price level 
before they start new businesses 
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or put out new products, may haye 
to wait a long time. 

The conclusions are pretty well 
supported in the opinions of lead- 
ing manufacturers who have fa- 
vored Printers’ INK with their 
views. William Wrigley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the William Wrigley Jr, 
Company, gives us his. views.in 
these words: “Our industry, dur- 
ing the last years of the war, has 
been limited as to. business only 
by the amount of raw material 
that we were allowed to consume 
for the manufacture of our prod, 
uct. 

“We did not reduce. our adver- 
tising during the war period, al. 
though we were unable to fill 
more than 40 per cent of the 
demand for our product. 

“It was our idea that it wag 
more necessary to keep our name 
before the public and advertise 
our trade-marks when we were 
unable to fill orders than it would 
be if the amount of merchandise 
exceeded the demand. 

“We have had practically no 
trouble whatever with labor; the 
reason for this is no. doubt that 
we have always watched the la- 
bor market and made advances to 
our employees to a basis that 
matched up with what the same 
kind of labor was paid for in 
other factories that were doing 
war work. 

“We anticipate several years of 
exceptional business ahead of us.” 

A statement from George Frank 
Lord, director of advertising for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,, 
summarizes the situation so com- 
pletely that we are publishing it 
in full on another page. Because 
of its energy and foresight, this 
company is able to give peace- 
time employment to many thou- 
sand more people than it engaged 
before the war. Here is a para- 
graph from Mr. Lord’s lettef 
that explains how this has been 
accomplished : 

“We have anticipated this situ- 
ation not merely by entrance into 
new fields of business, but by 
heavy advertising during 1918 to 
establish these new lines on such 
a basis of popularity as to enable 
us to enlarge the business we 
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A High-Spot Sign Which Completely 
Covers All Motor Travel in Pittsburgh 


This is a photograph of one of the most conspicuous 
illuminated signs in Pittsburgh. It is at the downtown 
terminus of Grant Boulevard and provides a head-on show 
to every motor vehicle that traverses this busy driveway. 
Grant Boulevard is the exclusive motor highway of the 
city, connecting business center and residence districts. 
It is probably the busiest three and one-half mile thorough- 
fare in the country. The William Penn Hotel and Frick 
Building are seen in the background. 


The sign likewise faces Sixth Avenue, traversed by the most 
important trolley lines of Pittsburgh. 


So with this board you can reach intimately everybody in Pitts- 
urgh who owns or drives an automobile or truck and at the same 
time some 200,000 persons who use the trolley lines. 


This sign measures 24 x 24 feet $F Cs: O’Brien 
Price $100.00 h, including illum- : 
ty ne ms M12) esc hema 3216 Fifth Avenue 
tract. Two paintings during the year. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROYAL 


COLOR ELECTROTYPES 


As long as you undervalue the relation 
of the art of electrotyping to your color 
printing, just so long will your finished 
color work fail to compare favorably 
with your engraver’s proofs. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











WO complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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purchased, as soon as peace con- 
ditions made such enlargements 
feasible, It is probable there will 
be still further expansion of our 
interests into other fields for this 
same purpose, all of which 
means increased capacity for em- 
ployment.” 

So also the article by L. B. 
Jones, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, tells how this company 
by taking advantage of its war 
opportunities now has a greater 
field than ever to operate in. It 
is a story of enterprise plus ad- 
vertising. 


ORDERS BEHIND: MUST CATCH UP 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company states, “There is no 
doubt that we shall keep all hands 
steadily employed as heretofore. 
We have been doing about 85 per 
cent Government work and conse- 
quently were obliged to hold up 
many orders from other sources. 
Therefore, we have much work 
to catch up with. 

“We probably shall not let up 
in any of our advertising and 
later on should increase it both 
at home and abroad.” 

Similar views are shared by 
the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, and many 
other concerns. 

It is unfortunate that a number 
of large business organizations 
have made no plans for peace. 
They confess that the signing of 
the armistice has found them un- 
prepared and they are now 
“awaiting developments.” In con- 
trast to this, other companies had 
their plans in such a state of 
readiness that they were able to 
launch their programmes before 
the ink on Marshal Foch’s docu- 
ment was dry. The American 
Chicle Co., for instance, had its 
copy ready for a $200,000 news- 
paper drive and it started it on the 
very day that the country was 
celebrating the victory. 

A host of manufacturers are 
Preparing to bring out new prod- 
ucts to take care of the extra ca- 
Dacity which the war developed. 
For example, the Greenfield Ma- 
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chine Company. This concern 
writes us that, 

“As our regular product was 
required for war purposes we 
were more fortunate than many 
manufacturers in not having to 
shift our plant to a different line 
of work and we have endeavored 
not to expand our capacity beyond 
a point which we felt we could 
reasonably expect to keep occu- 
pied under ordinarily good busi- 
ness conditions. 

“We have designed and built 
a working model of a new type 
of grinding machine which we 
shall further develop and place 
on the market and we believe that 
with this addition to our line we 
can keep our present plant and 
force occupied.” 

Winston Paul, manager of Del- 
co-Light Products Domestic Elec- 
tric Co., of New York, writes us 
similarly. He states: 

“I can say that the Delco-Light 
organization is planning to ex- 
tend the number of products man- 
ufactured by it, as contrasted by 
those which it sells but does not 
manufacture. This, of course, 
will increase the number of men 
employed by our factory.” 

In the same strain writes the 
Ansco Company. After declar- 
ing that it will not cut down the 
number of its employees, it says: 

“During the pendency of the 
war we made arrangements for 
adding new items to our present 
output, and we will be in a posi- 
tion to proceed to manufacture 
them and market them just as 
soon as the securing of raw ma- 
terials becomes less difficult. We, 
no doubt, will advertise more ex- 
tensively to keep things moving 
when we can increase our output 
by securing a larger quantity of 
raw materials. In that respect we 
were handicapped throughout the 
war period.” : 

C. Kenyon Company, of New 
York. has this to say: 

“We have been running our 
plants about 90 per cent on Gov- 
ernment work, and to utilize the 
large organization we have built 
up, will consume the best of our 
manufacturing abilities. It may 
entail the taking up of some new 
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lines with the object of keeping 
our help employed.” 

H. B. Cheney, of Cheney Bro- 
thers, tells us ‘that “Novelty is 
life in the sik business. We have 
always advertised to quite an ex- 
tent and will continue upon the 
same basis. 

“There has been a labor short- 
age of about 25 per cent in our 
industry, but we have not suffered 
from a shortage of raw material. 
We do not anticipate any serious 
interference in the event of de- 
mobilization. We expect a perma- 
nency of expansion and a con- 
tinuance of high wages with a 
possible flurry in the readjustment 
at the beginning.” 


NEW PRODUCTS CALL FOR MORE 
LABORERS 


F. R. Hall, president of the 
Northwestern Chemical Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, adds this testimony 
to the discussion: 

“We are branching out into 
some new fields and are planning 
to increase our business in the 
fields in which we are now work- 


ing. We are constantly develop- 
ing new products and expect to 
continue this programme.” 


In line with this trend of 
thought, this staternent of Guy S. 
Jenkins; sales manager of Runkel 
Brothers, Inc., New York, is in- 
teresting: 

“While we have had _ heavy 
Government orders to fill, we 
shall, when they are completed, 
‘ be able to use all of our force, 
and additional help, as we secure 
it, to take care of the national 
demand which we have gradually 
created for our products. This 
condition will obviate any neces- 
sity for the reduction of our op- 
erating force, the results of which 
in a national way, might lead to 
labor trouble. 

“We are not considering adding 
new industries or new items, as it 
is not necessary. We will, how- 
ever, gradually resume the manu- 
facture of a very considerable 
number of items which we have 
not been able to make at all, for 
some time. We certainly do not 
expect to stop our advertising, 
now that conditions will start to 
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improve, any more than we let 
up on this work when our situ. 
ation was at the worst.” 

The Beech-Nut Packing Com. 
pany had been bringing out new 
products, but which sugar and 
other regulations stopped. This 
programme will be resumed with 
the return of normal conditions, 

A typical statement from auto- 
mobile manufacturers is that of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company: “We believe that there 
is a high patriotic obligation for 
manufacturers to keep their plants 
steadily employed in order that it 
may not be necessary to lay off 
any considerable percentage of 
factory employees. Our plans have 
involved a preparation to be ready 
for our re-entry into domestic 
business. 

“We anticipate the raw material 
situation will soon adjust itself, 
and have no fear that the balance 
in the labor market will not reas 
onably be maintained. Naturally 
we have no thought to curtail in 
our advertising. We have steadi- 
ly kept it up during the war ’per- 
iod, and will increase rather than 
decrease.” 

The situation as it applies to 
the stove industry is well outlined 
by the Michigan Stove Company 
in these words: 

“In response to your inquiry 
we are glad to say that we do 
not feel that there is going to be 
any radical upheaval in our busi- 
ness or in the stove industry in 
general. In fact, with a good 
many of the stove companies the 
situation should show an improve- 
ment. We refer to those who 
have not been working on Govern- 
ment orders. Naturally, owing to 
the Government restrictions, these 
concerns have had to reduce their 
entire organization, both sales and 
manufacturing, and as_ retail 
stocks are comparatively low, they 
should be able to start now on 
practically a normal production. 

“Those with Government con- 
tracts will transfer their activities 
to their regular line of work grad- 
ually, if the Government policy 
as outlined in the newspapers is to 
be followed, and therefore, there 
will be only a gradual transition 
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ANNOUNCING THE APPOINTMENT 


OF 


Mr. W. A. KRAMER 


AS 
WES: T £:RN 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


OF 


VANITY FAIR 


H. M. Love 


Aldoertising Manager 


CHICAGO : 22m NEW YORK 
Stevens Building & 19 W. 44th St. 
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We’re Looking for 
Four Big Men 


1. A man who is thoroughly conver- 
sant with the merchandising of 
Industrial Equipment — products 
such as motors, belting,—goods 
that are sold to the “thin edge” 
market. 











A man who knows from actual 
experience the tractor and agri- 
cultural implement field—how 
what, when and why farmers buy. 



















3. A man who understands mer- 
chandising to the dry goods stores, 
especially as it applies to the sale 
of clothing, underwear, etc. 


4. A man whose experience in food 
stuffs has covered every detail of 
distribution, sales, and advertis- 
ing. 


The bigger and more important a man is in 
his present organization (provided he hasn’t 
arrived at the point where he feels there are 
no more rungs in the ladder of success) the 
more we will want to talk with him. 


Our proposition we think is of sufficient scope 
and future to make it worth the while of 
even an executive. 


Your communication will be held in utmost 
confidence. 


A. P., Box 226 
Printers’ Ink 
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to pre-war conditions in these fac- 
tories. 

“This gradual readjustment will, 
unquestionably, bring about a re- 
duction in the amount of labor re- 
quired in some of the factories 
which have been working at 100 
per cent capacity, but it must be 
recognized that there are so many 
other factories that have been re- 
duced to minimum production on 
account of war restrictions on 
their products, that the demand 
for labor by such industries should 
tend to offset the reduction in 
munition factories and plants do- 
ing other war work.” 

And so the Monmouth Plow 
Factory informs us of its plans: 

“Your letter,” says this com- 
pany, “brings up many questions 
that are having very serious con- 
sideration by executives all over 
the country at this time. 

“All employers seem to realize 
it is their patriotic duty to have 
places of employment ready for 
the soldiers when they return to 
this country, although it is the 
general supposition that they will 
not return for several months. 

“Concerning our own business, 
that of making farm implements, 
we feel that during the past few 
years the farmers have not 
bought as many implements as 
they needed because of invest- 
ments in Liberty Bonds and on 
account of higher prices. So we 
feel that now they will be in the 
market for implements more than 
ever before. Also it is going 
to be up to the implement factories 
all over the United States to send 
implements of all descriptions to 
the foreign countries and a large 
number of the bigger factories are 
preparing to develop this export 
business on a large scale. 

“At the present time we are 
building a good-sized addition to 


our plant with the anticipation of 


our business during the coming 
years being much larger than it 
has been heretofore. We are also 
adding considerable new tractor 
farming equipment to the output 
of our plant. 

“Advertising is.the one great 
foundation of our business and 
We propose to keep on adding to 
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Since July, I have worked with 
my hands and brain—days, nights 
and Sundays—building Seaplane 
at the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, to help hammer the 
horrible Hun. 

The job is finished, thank God, 
and I am ready to focus my en- 
ergies upon Advertising once more. 

My last peace position was as 
manager of a section of the copy 

‘department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 

with whom I was associated for 
four years. Before that, I had 
three years’ intensive newspaper 
and agency experience 

I am 29, married, vigorous in 
body and mind, trained to think 
straight, of mature editorial judg- 
ment and available immediately. 


T. Harry Thompson 
Old York Road and Spruce Avenue 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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The Journal 
of the 
Underwear and Hosiery Trade 
Published monthly by 
The Knit Goods Publishing Corp’n 


320 Broadway, New York 
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Trend of business in 
America’s great food- 
producing district is 
East-West, with Omaha 
the natural marketing 
and central distributing 
point. 


Open an Office in Omaha 


This district is growing 


rapidly in population and 
Its development 
will not be retarded by 
readjustments following 
the war. 


wealth. 


Make it a “zone” in your 
selling plan and work inten- 
sively from an office or a 
factory branch in Omaha. — 


Authentic information on 
Omaha and territory (in 
detail along any line de- 
sired, as wcll as: general) 
furnished on request. Ex’ 
haustive survey just com- 
pleted. Write to 


Bureau of Publicity—Room C 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
OMAHA 











our appropriation each year as the 
business justifies.” 

A furniture man tells us conf. 
dentially that he expects to se 
fully a half million soldiers and 
sailors get married within a year 
after they are mustered out. This 
will not only remove several hun. 
dred thousand girls from the la 
bor market, but it will also boom 
the housefurnishing business, 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES TO BE IN- 
CREASED 


Quite a few concerns inform 
Printers’ INK that they expect 
to increase their working force. 
Among these is the American 
Optical Company. O. B. Carson, 
the sales manager, explains why: 

“For our !part we anticipate 
that the optical industry will con- 
tinue to enjoy a great deal of 
prosperity, and that not at any 
time will we be in a position where 
we will have to consider the ques- 
tion of curtailing our number of 
operators. The fact that a con- 
siderable percentage of our pro- 
duction has been devoted to Gov- 
ernment orders has simply meant 
that to the same extent we have 
been obliged to neglect the needs 
of our regular customers. With 
the pressure of Government re- 
quirements released from our or- 
ganization our customers will gain 
correspondingly. Even so, the la- 
bor shortage will continue to be a 
problem and will not be material- 
ly improved even when those of 
our men who are in service re- 
turn to the factory. The possi- 
bility for growth in our business, I. 
am sure, will more than absorb the 
available increase in labor supply, 
as present conditions have consid- 
erably retarded the normal and 
natural growth without consider- 
ing any possibilities of expansion, 
which in the case of our lines is 
very great. 

“Production in the optical in- 
dustry has never kept pace with 
the ‘un-created’ demands upon it, 
and therefore, its development 
from an advertising standpoint 
has not been conspicuous. Inten- 
sive selling methods have not been 
necessary except in isolated in- 
stances, and there does not seem 
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1€Ss. The city of great merchandising opportunities. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES! 
YOU WHO SELL SERVICE! 


Three years’ accumulated orders for engravings will soon be placed. Every day 
shows more signs of activity. There will be inevitable delays and disappointments. 


Orders placed now can be delivered promptly. Reliability of 
deliveries is an essential of your service. 


Get acquainted with us, our methods, our standards, our reliability. Send for our 
‘Black and White” folder. We may be of assistance when you wil' need it badly. 


H. A Gatchel, Prest. C. A. Stinson, V. Prest. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Opposite Old Independence Hall 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 











An Unusual Opportunity 
for a High-Class Man 































I’ you know a man with the necessary ability, plus 
personality, call his attention to this advertise- 
ment. 


A New York corporation with numerous factories manufac 
turing and supplying 25,000 customers in the steel and ma 
chinery industries—a large, permanent, and growing business— 
is looking for a high-class credit man. 

It requires demonstrated ability to organize the handling of 
large numbers of accounts in different classes of trade all over 
the United States; to conduct necessary correspondence with 
tact and judgment; to organize and administer a department 
on simple, direct lines. 

Sales instinct or ability, and experience in handling branches, 





are desirable. 

Letters giving experience, reasons for leaving former employ: 
ment, salary expected, and age, will be treated with strict 
confidenee. 


— 


Address “P,” Box 230, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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to be any relief in sight from 
these’ conditions, in the immedi- 
ate future at least. Therefore, we 
are not required to worry about 
making plans to keep our factory 
force busy as we are ready and 
able to expand our equipment fas- 
ter than we can take a larger 
working force.” 

The S. B. & B. W. Fleisher or- 
ganization also intend to keep all 
of its employees fully engaged, 
but in addition to that are con- 
stantly on the lookout for more. 
The same is true of the Chester 
Suspender Co., of Boston, and 
the William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 

Johnson & Johnson, the Carter 
White Lead Co., John B. Stetson 
Company, the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Hamilton Watch 
Company, Cooper Underwear Co., 
the Crane Company, of Chicago, 
and the Vacuum Oil Company are 
a few of the concerns that told 
Printers’ Ink that they intend to 
keep all their forces and that 
they anticipate no trouble in guid- 
ing their businesses through the 
reconstruction era. 
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What the munition factories will 
do with all their workers is an- 
other matter. A letter from T. L. 
Briggs, assistant to vice-president 
of the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, 
throws light on the gravity of this 
question. He says: 

“Tt is a little early yet to say 
anything about the future so far 
as the retention of factory forces 
is concerned. Personally I have 
faith that the Government will see 
that munition workers go back 
into other industries without great 
friction. However, it isn’t rea- 
sonable to suppose that our par- 
ticular organization, for instance, 
which consisted of about 4,000 em- 
ployees in 1914, should be able 
suddenly to gird up its loins and 
take on 35,000 employees—our 
payroll to-day—for peace time ac- 
tivities.” 

As to the starting of new en- 
terprises, which in the long run 
will be the way that all surplus 
labor will be absorbed, there are 
a lot of plans in the air. It is 
confidently believed that the 
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Offset Papers 
That Work 


We were the pioneers in pro- 
ducing papers for color printing 
on the offset press 

These papers were perfected 
with the co-operation of lithog- 
raphers as the offset process 
was developed, and they be- 
came and remain the standard 
papers for offset color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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building trades will have the 
greatest boom they ever experi- 
enced and this, of course, will 
react favorably on all the hun- 
dreds of manufacturers that are 
more or less directly depending 
on building trade prosperity. Just 
as soon as the present strain on 
the money market eases off, it is 
claimed building will start off with 
a rush that will quickly absorb 
carpenters, masons, electricians, 
plumbers, etc. 

There is a tremendous shortage 
of unskilled labor in the United 
States, and will be unless immigra- 
tion sets in after peace at its old 
pace. The farms alone will be 
able to give employment to every 
laborer that finds himself out of 
work. 

Tremendous schemes are also 
under way for establishing motor 
truck rural express routes in all 
parts of the country. Several of 
these have already been started. 
This will also lead to the improve- 
ment of highways. 

Electrification projects are also 
being planned, especially schemes 
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for the carrying of power ove 
long distances. 

The Post Office Department ex. 
pects to make extensive plans for 
the carrying of mails by ait. 
plane. It is also suggested that the 
Government use planes for scout- 
ing purposes at its life saving 
stations on the Great Lakes and 
along the coasts. The newspapers 
reported the other day that an 
airplane passenger line had been 
established between London and 
Paris. The fare is to be seventy- 
five dollars a trip. Some imagina- 
tive folks are talking of trying 
lines of this kind in this country. 

So, all in all, there is certainly 
enough work to be done in this 
country to keep everybody busy 
and prosperous and contented for 
years. The only thing that will 
stop this will be .a class war—a 
tooth and fang tussle between em- 
ployers and employees, and this 
can be avoided by the exercise of 
a little common sense and by a 
greater spirit of co-operation be- 
tween both classes. Tact and 
fairness are required. 















































In Philadelphia disputes about 
what really happened are often left 


to the files of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


“Always Reliable” 
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GEORGE H BRYANT 
“BRUCE “JARSON 





[Ml your service for 
after-thewar business 


reconstruction in the 
complete handlia 
of advertisingand 
sales cammpai NS as 
membersof 


JOHN GROBEL Ine 


at our new location 
58E.Washington St. . 
Garland Buildin Chicago 
General fldvertising, — 
ales Cam aigns 










































































“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 





Pat. Dee. H 
121916 Paper Clip on the market 
R ded by effici experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 

Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
BODOG. ocvccccwcace 15¢ per 1,000 
50,000. . .ccccccceee 10e per 1,000 
BO8,008... ccccccccces 8c per 1,000 
BOE OOO cccceseccces Tc per 1,000 

0,000,000... cccccceces 6%ec per 1,000 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Unitep States District Court, 
SoutHErN District or New York. 


In THE MATTER 
of 
Hovsewives Leacue MacGazine, Inc., 
ankrupt. 


Notice Is Heresy Given that oan 
ant to an order of Hon. Peter B. Olney, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, the undersigned 
Trustees in Bankruptcy offer for sale 
the property, assets and effects of the 
said bankrupt, consisting of a magazine 
known as the Housewives League Mag- 
azine, including a subscription list of 
more than twenty-one thousand names, 
second-class mail privileges, advertising 


contracts, premium articles, office furnt- 
ture and tures and accounts receiv- 
able. 


The business will be offered as a 
going concern on any bids for the en- 
tirety. 

Bids for the above described property, 
assets and effects as an entirety may be 
submitted to the trustees at the office of 
David W. Kahn, their attorney, No. 74 
Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York, on or before November 
25, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, at which 
time and place the bids will be opened 
by the trustees and creditors may at- 
tend and express themselves in refer- 
ence thereto. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a 
certified check or cash for at least ten 
per cent of the amount of the bid. The 
trustees reserve the right to reject any 
or all bids, in which event the property 
will be sold at public auction at the of- 
fice of the magazine, No. 405 Lexington 
Avenue, on the 27th day of November, 
1918, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Further particulars in regard to the 
gy ad may be obtained from David 

. Kahn, the attorney for the trustees, 
at the under-mentioned address. 

Maurice L. SHarne, 
MarsHatt S. Hacar, 
Josern A. Jupp, 


Trustees. 
Davin W. Kaxn; 
Attorney for Trustees, 
74 Broadway, New York City. 
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Remedial Defects of Rate 
Cards 


Scort & Scort, Inc. 
New York City, Nov. 5, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a test, we have kept a record of 
the «defects in 500 current daily news. 
peer sete cards and have noted the 
ollowing: 

In eighty-one cases, the rate card did 
not show whether the newspaper was 
Six or seven days in the week. 

In sixty-four cases it was not shown 
whether the journal was issued morn. 


7 or evening. 
n 


two cases the address of the news. 


| paper was not revealed by its title or 
| by anything printed on the card. 


: mm pet —_ there was no 
information as to whether matri 
could be used. we 

In fifty-seven cases the rate cards 
bore no date of issuance. 

All of which shows the need of news 
paper directories. In one case, how- 
ever, neither the rate card nor any di- 
rectory disclosed the fact that a certain 
Oklahoma daily has no Monday issue. 

Scorr & Scort, Inc, 





Louis C. Boone, for a number of 


| years connected with the Western for- 











eign advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Evening American, has resigned 
to go with the American Red Cross. He 
sailed for France last week and expects 
to devote at least one year’s service 
abroad. 

















A Large Financial 
Institution 


offers an opportunity 
to an 


Advertising Man 





of experience and ability. 
Preferably a man who has 
had newspaper, agency, 
sales management and 
promotional experience. 
One able to write convine- 
ing copy and letters of 
character. 


Give previous experience, 
age and salary required. 


“F,C.,’’ Box 231 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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ate 
A High Grade M 
1918, 
oat 1g raae an 
y news- 
af || with Advertising Experi 
af || With Advertising Experience 
= either as Solicitor or Inside Manager, can secure an important 
interest in an old-established Advertising Agency handling a 
title a most desirable line of National business. 
: This opportunity is made possible only because of disorgani- 
bed. zation on account of the war, and death during the recent Influ- 
f enza epidemic. 
e 
= It is desirable that one of the positions mentioned should be 
f — filled by a man who is financially interested in the Agency (In- 
pes: 5 corporated), and who is qualified to become one of its im- 
certain portant officers. Only a man of proved ability and having a 
ie good personality will be considered. 
. An investment of $15,000 will be necessary. 
ber of : 
a Address in Confidence 
i- 
i ‘“‘A, K.” Box 232, Printers’ Ink 
expects 
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when you want them? sre pacer, 

aon] ly but 
HORN “Instant’? DESK FILES pn beesgeceny Aeserlge = Fs 
keep the papers on all pending put together. Indexed A to %, 1 to 
- easanae A compact convenient . al, sclera on my ee 
orm —easily accessible, yet out of “ can't to be without 
oom ees ’ Instant’ 4 


DESK FILE % 2 wees" 


26 16 ‘Legal 
FREE TRIAL—NO RISK 3 28 len! 


W. C. Horn Bro & Co., (Est. 1846) 541-547 Pear bSt., N. Y.Cily 

Please send me Desk File, No. 16, 14, 15, 26, 24, 26 (cross out any 
not wanted }, with the understanding that same may be returned and 
my money refunded within 10 days if not . 
enclose $ PI No 
Name 


Address 


releases them instantly. Sturdily 


Is your desk orderly orin dis. Book-form files with pocket pages. 
order? Can you find papers quickly 0 Each pocket 0 coin ie 
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“Right Away, Sir” 








“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 
W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you wil find that several of them already kaow what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Tremendous Building 
a e 
Activity 
within twenty-four hours after the armistice was signed 
the War Industries Board took steps to release private 


building operations. This will absorb labor from war 
plants and prevent idleness. 


Also—it will lead quickly to the greatest building con- 
struction period America has ever experienced—run- 
ning into hundreds of millions. 


DEALERS in building supplies are already feeling the 
impetus in their business, because they are in close 
daily touch with contractors and builders. 


You producers of any materials used in building ¢on- 

struction should immediately get in touch with these 
ALERS through the only publication in America 

whose circulation is 100% amongst DEALERS. 


December forms close November 30. 


Building Supply News 
612 Federal Street 
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“Arizona Plan” May Be 
Abandoned 


HE “Arizona plan” has been 

indefinitely suspended, fol- 
lowing a storm of protest from 
merchants in all parts of that 
State. By this plan, which was 
fostered by the State Council of 
Defense, all retail merchants were 
ordered to mark all articles of- 
fered for sale with both the cost 
and selling price. The “cost price” 
was defined as the cost at place 
of production plus the freight 
charge to the place of sales. 

“Merchants who attended a two- 
day conference over the matter,” 
says a Phoenix correspondent of 
the Philadelphia “Retail Public 
Ledger,” “claimed that to arbi- 
trarily term the cost at mill and 
freight the cost price of an ar- 
ticle would be unfair because it 
ignored the cost of all the services 
rendered by the merchant. 

“One of the counter-suggestions 
was that a list of staple articles, 
say 100 in number, might be in- 
cluded in the order. Just how 
seriously such a suggestion is be- 
ing considered is not known. The 
common opinion here, however, is 
that the matter will not come up 
again, so general was the protest 
among the dealers. 

“During the course of the two- 
day discussion, which brought 
merchants from the furthermost 
corners of Arizona to Phoenix, 
one of the moves of pacification 
attempted was a compromise 


which would enable the State | 
Council of Defense to reach its | 
object without so seriously handi- | 


capping merchants. A committee 


of three from the council and | 


three from the merchants was 


named and this joint committee, | 
deliberation, | 
furnished what it thought a solu- | 


after considerable 


tion of the difficulty. 


“The solution, which has been | 
briefly alluded to as the counter- | 
suggestion that 100 articles be | 
tagged, was that «such a list be | 
formulated and ‘from time to | 





Morning 


Record, 
Meriden, 
Conn. 


has over 


35 Per Cent. 
More 
Circulation 


PROVED, than the other 
local paper CLAIMS 


Record’s Sworn NET PAID 
six months ending Sept. 30, 1918 


6,648 


The Record is THE ONLY 
Meriden paper that is a 
member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

















No. 4 of @ series 





When Will They Do It? 


The Audit Bureau of  Circulations 
wrote us August 138, 1915: “The 
Northwestern Banker is. to be con- 
gratulated upon being the first finan- 
cial publication in the United States 
to put its circulation on a known basis 
by. becoming a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. and opening 
~~ books to the A. B. C. auditors. 
t is hoped that all the leading finan- 
cial publications in the United States 
will soon see the light and follow 

good example set by The Northwestern 








Banker. 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


time the Council select out ten | 
or twenty articles from the list | 
of 100 or more to be tagged with | 
cost and selling prices—a differ- | 
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VICTORY! 


Every part of this glorious country has done what it could 
to win this war. North and South, East and West have 
given all that was in them to bring to such an end as our 
heart desired. It has been done! 


NEW ENGLAND 


gave of its great skill in Manufacturing. She stood by the 
forge and made guns and cannon, shot and shell. She stood 
by the loom and wove the cloth for the uniforms of our 
soldiers and wove the blankets to keep them warm. She 
made the shoes for the more than, two million men whose 
martial tread carried dismay to Berlin. She loaned freely 
of her money to the government, and gave freely to all who 
asked in humanity’s name. This is but a part of what New 
England did to win the war. 


Now she welcomes Peace and she is ready to turn her great 
manufactories and the skill of her children back to the arts 
of Peace. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 
in 15 of the best cities 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (2vening) 
Daily Circulation over 11,000—2c copy 
Population 30,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 3, 120 

Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 083 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 23, 971 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,268 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 25,000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 6,027 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 18,145 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation i8, 949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, a UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,6 
Population 100,000, oe suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. y 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. "B.C, 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,116 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 43,434 n B. G 
Population 150,000, with wor eB 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 25, 389 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
EACH OF THE NEwspaApPErRs here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 


POST and 
es EGRAM 
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ent list of ten or twenty being 
used every week or so. It was 
pointed out that in this way the 
Council could keep tab on profits 
without rubbing it in too hard. 

“In addition to this suggestion 
the merchants volunteered to raise 
a fund of $6,000 for the employ- 
ment of a man of national stand- 
ing, a man who would in ordinary 
times draw several times such a 
salary, but who would be content 
because of the patriotic nature of 
the work to serve for such pay. 
This man would be kept in touch 
with mercantile conditions and 
would establish prices which, 
in his estimation and the estima- 
tion of the National Industries 
Board, would be fair and non- 
profiteering. 

“The new State Council of De- 
fense would not accept this sug- 
gested compromise.” 

The merchants finally won their 
point largely because the Council 
members could not agree among 
themselves on what action to take. 
At the conclusion of the meeting 
the merchants formed a-vigorous 
State-wide organization. 


This Paper Saving Benefits 
Advertising 


A mail-order catalogue cover may 
continue to work for the company even 
after the catalogue itself is discarded. 

“When the new Larkin Catalogue 
arrives,” says the “Larkin Idea,” house- 
organ of the Larkin Company of Buffalo, 
“remove the front cover from the one 
just discarded. It is always an at- 
tractive picture in pretty colors. 

“Paste the sheet smoothly on a piece 
of stout cardboard and when thoroughly 
dry, mark the back of the cardboard 
into irregular shapes and cut with a 
sharp knife or shears. 

“Place these pieces in a pretty box 
and give to the small girl or boy for 
a puzzle. They enjoy fitting the 
Pieces together. They learn many 
letter and figures, and incidentally it 
rd one step toward a ‘Larkin’ educa- 
ion. 


Shoe Price Restrictions Dis- 
continued 


,Maximum shoe prices and classifica- 
tions on three groups, as recently or- 
dered by the War Industries Board, 
are to be discontinued 

Measures designed to conserve la- 
bor and materials in the shoe industry 
will, however, continue in force. These 
Measures have to do with a reduction of 
the number of styles and colors. 


immediately. 
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Every Wise Advertiser 


that comes into New England selects 


Portland 


Maine 


as one of the first on the list of 
cities. 

This city has a good name among 
foreign advertisers, as Portland 
“makes good” from the beginning ! 


And it continues to make good, as 
is evidenced by the great number of 
foreign accounts that is carried by 
this one great afternoon daily, The 


Evening 
Express 


The net circulation of the Express for 
the past six months was 26,283 paid. 


Largest Maine Circulation! 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York Chicago 


The Last Shot 
Has Been Fired 
on the Battle Line 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


now turns back to make again the 
things that bring comfort and 
pleasure to the world. 


More than 15,000 different articles 
are made in the factories of this 
city. The markets of this world 
are bare of these things and await 
the products of Bridgeport. 


The Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
185 Mapvison Avenugz, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. .The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 833 Pinilen Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk TayLor, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matruews, Manager. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McK innev, Manager. 
Sedine Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kerrie, Manager. 
Paris Office: 3lbis Faubourg Montmaitre, 
Jean H. Fuiceras, Manager. 


OFFICE: 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 
Advertising rates: Page, $80; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30. 
Classified 45 cents a line—rft. Minimum order 
$2.25. After January 1, 1919: Page, $90; line 
rate, 50 cents. 


half page, $40; 


re Yovens Romer, Editor 
YNN G. WRIGHT, Mana ‘ing Editor 
. W. Parmer, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF: 


Henry A. Beers, Jr. Bruce Bliven 
Frank L. Blanchard John Allen Murphy 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London; Thomas Russell 


New York, NoveMBer 21, 1918 














Recently on 


the strength of 
Advertising peace develop- 


of Corn ments and _ be- 
cause of the maturity of a yield 
that approaches three billion bush- 
els, the market price of corn broké 
several cents a bushel. While there 
is nothing sensational in this, the 
incident suggests an advertising 
possibility that should not escape 
our notice. 

Corn should be known as the 
patron cereal of the advertising 
profession. It is a most prolific 
source of advertised products. 
Both the ear and the stalk are 
used in a variety of ways. The 
stalk contributes fodder, paper, 
cellulose, packing and, perhaps, 
other things. Even the cob is 


The 
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used for fuel and for pipes. The 
husks go into mattresses. By 
when we come to the grain there 
is a profusion of products, derived 
either directly or indirectly from 
it. There is, for example, break. 
fast food, starch, dextrine, meal, 
stock food, cooking oil, glucose, 
alcohol, soap, paint, etc. 

With such an array of prod- 
ucts to its credit, it is easy to 
see that corn has been a pretty 
generous feeder of advertising. 
And it has not yet exhausted its 
possibilities. There are some 
corn products that have not been 
sufficiently advertised. Take corn 
meal, for instance. This delec- 
table food is not appreciated as 
much as it deserves. In some 
sections of the country, corn muf- 
fins, johnny cake and hasty pud- 
ding are used generously, but in 
other sections they are: too in- 
frequently served. This is es- 
pecially true in our large cities, 

Though advertising of the die- 
tetic merits of corn meal is need- 
ed at home, it is even more need- 
ed abroad. Corn is an American 
product. It is practically un- 
known in some other parts of the 
world. In many countries it is 
regarded only as a stock food, 
Europeans are beginning to ap- 
preciate its value as a human food, 
but thus far they use compara- 
tively little of it in this way. If 
we are looking for a typical 
American product to . advertise 
abroad, corn should furnish one 
opportunity. 

And now that the Food Admin- 
istration is magnanimously plan- 
ning to feed enemy countries, it 
would be a good plan to use corn 
for this purpose. Wheat cannot 
be spared. Corn will do just as 
well, and besides, we have a sut- 
plus of it to dispose of. Distrib- 
uting it in this way will introduce 
it to many millions of persons 
who heretofore may have known 
nothing of its wholesomeness. 

Emphasis must be placed on the 
food value of corn for more than 
one reason. For one thing tt 
will take the strain off wheat. 
The amount of wheat that the 
world can raise appears to be 
definitely limited. On the other 
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hand, we ‘are just beginning to 
fnd out how to raise corn. Bet- 
ter methods of seed selection are 
greatly increasing production and 
the climatic belt in which the 
cereal can be raised is constantly 
being widened. Corn farming is 
rapidly becoming a sure road to 
prosperity. Three billion bushels 
is a lot of corn, but if the tend- 
ency toward the production of 
this wonderful cereal continues in 
its present unmistakable direction 
even this huge figure will some 
day be surpassed. 

A market must be found for 
this gigantic production. There 


is no better way to find it than by 
the steady, perhaps world-wide 
advertising of the many uses of 
the great American cereal. 


N.Y. Bankers Probably. most 


readers of PRINT- 
Tiers ERS’ INK remem- 


ber the estimable 
Advertise lady who, when 
notified by her bank that her ac- 
count was overdrawn, replied 
tartly that if. they didn’t stop 
acting so nasty about it she would 
draw out her overdraft and de- 
posit it in some other bank! 

Nowadays this heroine of mod- 
etn business would have a very 
gloomy outlook in New York 
State, which recently put into ef- 
fect (September 1) a new law 
with most unpleasant teeth in it 
for the bank depositor who blithe- 
ly writes checks in the same spirit 
in which Mr. William Hohen- 
zollern, late of Berlin, used to 
sign treaties. 

The new statute amends the 
penal law by providing that any- 
body who writes a check, draft or 
other order for payment of money 
knowing that he has not suffi- 
cient funds in the bank to meet it 
is guilty of attempted larceny; 
and if he secures money or prop- 
erty by so doing, he is guilty of 
larceny and punishable accord- 
ingly. The teeth in the statute 
are contained in a clause pro- 
viding that the mere act of draw- 
ing such a check or draft er or- 
der is to. be regarded as prima 
facie evidence of intent. to de- 
fraud, and of the drawer’s knowl- 
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edge that his funds were insuf- 
ficient. His only escape from 
prosecution thereafter is to pay 
to the drawee within ten days the 
entire amount, plus interest and 
protest fees. 

Drastic as this new law is. 
every honest business man _ will 
welcome it. Similar laws in other 
States have in the past found the 
word “knowingly” a fatal stum- 
bling block, as has sometimes been 
the case with “honest advertising” 
laws which depart from _ the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute by 
the insertion of the same word. 
From now on in New York it 
is “up to” the bank depositor to 
mind his p’s and q’s if he doesn’t 
want to be haled into court. 

In fairness to the public, how- 
ever, it seems to Printers’ INK 
that there is an obligation upon 
the banks in connection with the 
new law. Thousands of persons 
overdraw their accounts every 
year through inadvertence, errors 
in adding up their check stubs. 
etc. It behooves them now to be 
more careful, and undoubtedly 
they will when they know of the 
altered condition, but it is safe 
to say that not one member of 
the general public in a hundred 
has ever heard of the law. Sev- 
enty-five days after the law went 
into effect, Printers’ INK asked 
nine representative business men 
about it; and not one of them 
knew it existed. 

The bankers of New York 
State and city know a great deal 
more about advertising than they 
did before the Liberty Loans. 
Why should they not join hands 
in a modest campaign of educa- 
tional advertising, explaining to 
the check-writing public why we 
must be more careful now not to 
draw an n. s. f. check than ever 
before? 

The contributions from the va- 
rious banks (based on the amount 
of deposits) would need to be 
only very small. Or possibly the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
which has a total annual income 
of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and a handsome surplus in 
its treasury, could help, through 
its New York chapter. 
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It is expensive, and a nuisance, 
to prepare and present evidence 
in a mass of trifling larceny cases; 
we believe that intelligent advertis- 
ing efforts could reduce the num- 
ber of such cases to a consider- 
able degree. 


A Recon- A development 


struction Ad- that we should 
witness soon af- 


vertising ter the  con- 
Opportunity clusion of peace 
is a growth of advertising to in- 
fluence public sentiment in behalf 
of projects that should be under- 
taken by the State or municipality. 

Government derives its power 
from the people. That explains 
why in normal times Governments 
are slow to undertake many things 
which obviously they should do. 
Civic consciousness is not keenly 
developed in the average person. 
At any rate it is sluggish, and it 
requires great effort to arouse it. 
Naturally the Government can- 
not push ahead vigorously with a 
project until a strong popular sen- 
timent is back of it. 

The war has furnished us with 
a glowing object lesson in how 
the Government can do things 
when the people are aroused. The 
lesson should not be forgotten in 
our reconstruction merchandising. 
Advertising can be used to flame 
up strong favor for peace projects 
just as it enkindled white-heat pa- 
triotic emotion during the war. 

There is, for example, the move- 
ment to get the returned soldier 
back on the soil. This is an en- 
terprise that demands stout Gov- 
ernment backing, but if it is to 
succeed at it the people must be- 
lieve in the advisability of the 
plan. Above all the soldier, him- 
self, must have a desire to follow 
farming as a career. He cannot 
be driven unwillingly into the 
work. There is a chance here for 
the advertisers of stump pullers, 
dynamite, tractors, ditch diggers 
and other farm equipment to cre- 
ate public sentiment in favor of 
the whole project. 

One of the great needs of our 
cities and towns is public comfort 
stations. The necessity for these 
has been felt for years, but our 


municipalities have been slow jn 
establishing them, simply because 
the popular voice for them was 
not loud enough. However, if 
the manufacturers of plumbing 
fixtures were to advertise the 50- 
cial value of these stations, jt 
wouldn’t be long before city au. | 
thorities would begin hearing 
from the people so emphatically 
that action would quickly be taken, 
Then there is the playground 
movement. Here is a_ most 
worthy cause that has not made 
the headway it deserves. There is 
the same old reason—public 
apathy. The makers of play- 
ground devices are the ones that 
should keep the advantages of this 
movement before the people. The 
same could be said for vacant lot 
improvement. The seed and 
nursery people could give an im- 
petus to this commendable plan 
for beautifying our cities if they 
agitated the question in their ad- 


‘vertisements and catalogues. Thus 


could be mentioned any number of 
public enterprises that could be 
similarly influenced. 

The public acts or demands 
that its elected officials act as soon 
as it is thoroughly sold on an 
idea. Don’t blame the Govern- 
ment for its supposed lethargy. 
The fault lies with the people. 
Lobbying to get an idea or a 
project accepted by legislators is 
futile. Tell your story to the peo- 
ple and when they believe you, 
they will do the lobbying them- 
selves. 


Northcliffe Resigns Propaganda 
Post 


Lord Northcliffe, Director of Propa- 
ganda in Enemy Countries for the Brit 
ish Ministry of Information, resigned 
his post on the Wednesday following the 
signing of the armistice with Germany. 

Lord Beaverbrook, formerly in com: 
plete charge of the British propaganda 
machinery, holding the ex officio title 
of Minister of Information, is now m 
Canada. He recently resigned because 
of ill-health. 


Kuhlen with Morgan Doors 


S. G. Kuhlen, formerly in the copy 
department at Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap, Inc., Milwaukee, is now advertis 
ing manager of the Morgan Sash & 
Door Company, Chicago. 
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A new rate card on 
LIFE dated November 
20th is now in effect. 


The lowest rate per 
line per thousand in 


LIFE’S career. 


The highest circula- 


tion in LIFE’S career. 


Now in excess of 
180,000 net per issue and 


"| growing. 


Watch LIFE—it’s a 


“1 “rising market” buy. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 
LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg, 1537, Chicago 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMEHOW or another adver- 
tisers have usually assumed 
that when the product is shown in 
an advertisement it ‘must be ‘spic 
and span and all dressed up in its 
best go-to-meeting togs. There 
must not be a blemish:on ‘its fair 
face. 
It is a question, however, 
whether or not the new product 
always makes the most effective 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE TRAVEL-SCARRED PRODUCT 


illustration. . Sometimes the prod- 
uct that has stood hard usage 
and that shows plainly the scars 
of battle makes a much more tell- 
ing appeal. Anyway, the School- 
master has come to this conclu- 
sion after musing over one of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company’s current advertisements 
in which a veteran motor truck 
tire that has covered 50,000 miles, 


is featured. The grim old fellow 
1 


makes a much more eloquent ap 
peal than could a new tire that 
had just come from the factory, 
There is a history back of. this 
old tire. What it will do is not 
problematical. It is definitely 
known. The story is there for 
anyone to read. It tells a tale 
of long and hard usage and of 
satisfactory service rendered. The 
new. tire holds out big promises, 
but it is not so inter- 
esting because it re- 
mains to be seen what 
it will actually do, 
Positive accomplish- 
ment makes convine- 

ing copy. 

wv. eS 


Illustrating a prod- 
uct that has stood up 
under severe usage is, 
of course, not a new 
idea. It has been re- 
peatedly used. Adver- 
tisers have shown 
shoes that have seen 
service on all the bat- 
tlefronts. | Composi- 
tion soles have been 
illustrated after hav- 
ing trodden hundreds 
of hard miles. For a 
long time one of the 
pine associations pic- 
tured in its advertis- 
ing a New England 
house that had stood 
the ravages .of the 
weather for more than 
200 years. Though 
mute, it offered most 
convincing. testimony 
as to the durability of pine. 

And thus has this idea been 
used. Of course it has decided 
limitations. It is only in: excep- 
tional cases that the old product 
makes a fitting illustration. There 
must be some news interest at- 
tached to the aged product. Any 
old shoe or any old tire wouldn't 
do. 


At the present time, though, 


the employment of the used prod- 
0 
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American fiumberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
licy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
ure **Realm of the Retailer” written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request, 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 

















Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers the field of office 
equipment. Two hundred twenty-five manufac- 
turers making use of every issue. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. The government does 
not permit us to send it free. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Published in the Interest of Producers, Refiners 
and Marketers of Petroleum Products 
Carries in excess of 100% more advertising 
than any other publication in Its field 
20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


A weekly publication read by the progressive 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Livest in the field. Member A. B.C. 


OLD COLONY. BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


it PROCESS COLOR * 
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uct for illustrative purposes rep. 


/ ommends itself in a special way 


Anybody or anything, whether 
man or product, that can exhibit 
the horny hand of toil, a sign of 
good service faithfully given, ap. 
peals to the public. People now 
are not so interested in looks a; | 
they are in service, in hard pan 
accomplishment. 
* * * 

There is a tendency among 
modern advertising men, particu- 
larly the younger set, to look 50 
closely at the technique, the laws 
and the rules that they cannot 
see the spirit of the thing. Ad- 
vertising writers suffer greatly 
from this affliction. 

An amusing illustration was 
given to the Schoolmaster recent: 
ly. Speaking on this subject an 
advertising man said: 

“Telling a man how to write 
advertising is like telling a man 
how to run a race. We assume 
that the one man can run and the 
other can write. 

“Well! You can go into the 
history of running from the time 
Adam was chased from the Gar- 
den to the sudden and swift de- 
parture of the Boche from St. 
Mihiel. You can take physiology 
and anatomy and show the runner 
how the impulse of the brain is 
carried through the nerves to the 
limbs. You can explain the con- 
traction and expansion of mus- 
cles, the bone structure of the 
leg with particular reference to 
the. knee hinge; the circulation 
of the blood; the action of the 
heart and the respiratory organs 
and their direct influence on run- 
ning. The psychology of. the 
contest can be investigated with 
all its ramifications. You can 
dwell on the prize and the glory 
and honor of success. You caf 
picture the ignominy of failure. 
The laws of motion and gravi- 
tation; the effect of air pressure 
on an object passing through it; 
inertia and how to overcome it 
can be discussed. Then the ac 
tual method of running, the start, 
the first quarter, etc., can be s' 
ied with a life history of each 
competitor at hand for guidance, 
until the whole proposition has 
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been comprehensively embraced 
and each branch of it followed to 
its logical conclusion. 

“There is another way to tell 
the runner how to win the race, 
‘Run like the deuce and get there 
first.’ 

“Some of our advertising men 
act as if they had been raised by 
the first method. They are so 
obsessed by the style of the illus- 
tration and its relation to itself; 
the differential effects on the hu- 
man eye of Goudy type and Chel- 
tenham bold face; the type masses 
and weight compared with and 
contrasted to the white space; 
the laws, rules and regulations of 
euphonious English with special 
avoidance of split. infinitives and 
the singular verb in the subjunc- 
tive mood and a careful use of 
choice approved diction decorat- 
ed by the flowers of speech sweet- 
ly swung into silvery sounding. 
alliteration—and all the rest of it. 

“The others, and they are too 
rare, know what they are writing 
about and go the simplest, straight- 
est way to the point. They feel 
what they are to write and write 
exactly how they feel. And 
strangely enough, an analysis will 
show that the man who won the 
race and the man who wrote good 
advertising practically have fol- 
lowed all the laws, rules and reg- 
ulations.” 


JAPAN: 


A land of vast wealth, fifth in 


lation among 
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Gas plants are placed ahead of “Preferred 
industries” by the government in alloting 
coal storage—one of many ow of the 
importance of the industry covered by 


The GAS RECORD 


THE GAS MAN’S fete, —SEMI-MONTHLY 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
New York Office: 51 E. 42d St. Tel. Murray Hill 1081 


CANADA’S rket as Journa 


arketir 


A high oo and highly interesting mon 
magazine or all — in advertising roe 


ress—es 
for current “lrus. hy xy a aie 
tion to W. A. LYDIA r, ou Isher, 53 Yonge 
St. Toronto. 








the nations of the world—a land but 


— arisen from the cheats of oriental barberiss to take on the garb of modern civiliza- 
emendous 


arquis Okuma appeals to America to help JAPAN balance its tr 


‘The shortest road to the 
papers and journals. Our 
throughout the Orient. 


spending 
branch office | in Tokyo permits of intelligent 


exports. 


power of JAPAN is advertising in her local news- 
control 


of advertising 


J. ROLAND Kay Go. 


International Advertising Agents, Conway Building, Chicago 


18 East 41st Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Buenos Aires, Sydney, Tokyo, Cape Town 


Associate House : John Haddon & Co. 
(Est. 1814), London. 





Your Canadian Advertising Agents 


Jelolells Miele 
SDM Wecnulaus eee) on iom-cwy (ole)<20 


CANADA 


TONTREAL 
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A Broad Viewpoint 
and Large Capacity in 


—Advertising 
—Research 
—Promotion 


N.any of these fields, I believe I have 

the training, capacity and practical 

knowledge to render an advertiser, 
medium or agency an important service 
especially at this time when a broad 
viewpoint and intensive knowledge of 
marketing facts and research methods, 
and the ability to combine these two in 
planning policies to meet changing con- 
ditions, are such valuable assets. 


HAVE had broad experience in’ ad- 

vertising, research and statistical 

work; have assisted big executives; 
have conducted investigations; have ed- 
ited a house-organ; have contributed to 
“Printers’ Ink” and to the “American 
Statistical Association agentes 0 
short, I am well able to furnish brains 
and initiative in taking care of a really 
big job. 

“L. T.,”? Box 229, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








SEESEGSSEE SEER ES 
SALES-ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTS POSITION 


Producer, with 5 years’ agency experience in 
national, farm and trade paper advertising— 
years’ salesman—married, wants position: 

—as publishers’ representative 
—as advertising manager 
—or salesmanager for small growing con- 
cern where advertising and selling is a 
one-man~ job 
—or in agency field. 
Cenvincing evidence gladly submitted. 
“S. A.,” Box 227, care Printers’ Ink. 


_main office in Toronto. 
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Power Company Goes Far 
Afield for Business 


“No Hydro Power Shortage in Mon- 
treal’”’ is the heading of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of the Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power, Consolidated, which urges 
Toronto and Ontario manufacturers to 
remove to the Quebec metropolis and | 
avoid power shortage. Other induce. 
ments that Montreal offers are men- 
tioned in the copy—head of ocean navi- 
acreage base of inland waterways, large 
abor market, etc. 


Salada Advertising in Canada 


Advertising of Salada tea in Canada 
will continue to be placed from the 
The company’s 
advertising in the United States is now 
directed from Boston, as announced in 
the November 7 Printers’ Inx. 











PRINTERS That 
Are RELIABLE 


Foreign Language 
Work Our Specialty 


True and Accurate Translations 


National Printing & Publishing Co. 


2100 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














BOURGES SERVICE 


SUPERVISION O 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


NIGHT 
AUDOBON 


gaan — 9560 - 3120 
A Personal and Emergency Service 
of special value to out-of town users 
of New York. Publications. 











EIN/ON LITHO 


SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING, 


Send for 
Portfolio 
of Photographs 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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I Want a 
SALES MANAGER 


v 


WANT a man who will 

not permit those under 
him to question his au- 
thority and knows enough 
not to question mine. 


He must know the theory 
of selling and have too 
much sense and experience 
to depend on it. 





The job is already a big 
one and worthy of any 
man’s supreme effort. 


Asi 


Address, with full par- 
ticulars, “T. A.,” Box 228, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WAMBED 
A POPULAR semi-technical monthly 
magazine wants a first-class solicitor 
for New England Territory. Give ex- 
perience and salary wanted. Box 891, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WORLD’S FASTEST SELLING AUTO 
ACCESSORY! 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED. 


G. L. W. SPRING OILER CO., SAN 
DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 








An experienced and successful Solicitor 
wanted for a first-class Semi-technical 
monthly magazine to cover Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Washington, etc. State salary 
required. Box 893, care Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 
One or two first-class hardware and 
automobile accessory catalog com- 
pilers. Permanent position for ex- 
perienced men. Address Box 881, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








We have a good opening for successful 
Solicitor on a Semi-technical monthly 
magazine. Territory New York and 
vicinity. Give reference and salary ex- 
pected. Box 892, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Man experienced in Correspondence, 
Advertising and selling Drug Trade, 
Physicians and Hospitals, to sell 
high class ethical medicinal prepara- 
tions. Must be an energetic, thor- 
ough business getter. State age, 
experience, reference, salary asked. 
Box 880, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

A weekly trade paper, established nearly 
50 years, in high-class line, wants adver- 
tising salesman of character and initia- 
tive. To man whose capacity matches 
expectations an interest may be trans- 
ferred on attractive terms. Good open- 
ing for right man. Residence either 
New York or Chicago. Address: Box 
889, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED, by Hudson Street grocery 
brokerage house, ‘Christian young man, 
parry dl competent to act as account 
ant, bookkeeper and assistant office man- 
ager. Good position for right man. Repl 
in detail as to qualifications and give ref. 
erences and salary expected. Box 883, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced circulation salesman wanted, 
capable of taking charge of entire circu. 
lation sales staff for the largest general 
magazine and farm paper in Canada 
Both publicatidns are leaders and favor- 
ably regarded. Applicants must have 
had experience in managing salesmen 
and getting results. Experience in build. 
ing up a staff of local agents and get- 
ting results will be considered useful. 
Give full particulars as to experience, 
references, etc., in first letter. The Mac 
lean Publishing Company, Limited, 143 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








A keen, forward-looking man who has 
had experience in sales promotion and 
trade follow-up work is wanted by a 
very large New York Hosiery Concern. 
He must have already proved his ability 
to sell in person as well as by mail. 
Knowledge of “Dry Goods Jobbing Trade 
preferred, but not absolutely necessary. 
A job of big possibilities with good sal- 
ary to start, awaits the right man. 

rite, giving full particulars, which 
will be considered confidential, to Box 
895, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Copywriter 


There is an unusual opportunity for 
an experienced copy writer in the 
_ Promotion Department of McCall’s 


Magazine. The requisites are a 
knowledge of layouts and types, and 
the ability to write clear cut copy. 
Apply by letter only, stating age, ex- 
perience, and present salary. 


McCALL’S Magazine 


236-250 West 37th Street, New York 
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CINCINNATI 


ASSOCIATE & PARTNER WANTED 
A publisher who is interested in one or 
more trade publications, wants partner 
who can share equally with him in the 
financing and management. An active 
working executive preferred, having capi- 
tal of $15,000 to $20,000 to invest. Box 
887, Printers’ Ink. 


SELLING AID CUTS insure better 
returns — high-class artwork a 
cost of plates only. Attractive, dig- 
nified illustrations for putting more 
(1 4) \pull in house organs,sales bulletins, 
ginger talks, enclosures, folders, let- 








ters, postcards, circulars, dealer helps. Send 25 
today for cut book and-thirty-two free plans for 
asing cuts — rebated on first order. 


Selling Aid, 634 Sherman St., Chicago 


For Sale 


at a sacrifice—20 Mergenthaler Lino 
types—model one. Used by the Chicago 
Herald until its recent ‘merger with 
the Examiner. Will set 5 to 11 pt 
Good working condition. $500 each. 
Early buyers get choice. FANTUS 
BROTHERS, 525 South Dearborn St, 
Chicago. 
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Printograph For Sale 


Completely equipped motor driven mul- 
tiple letter duplicator, includes full fonts 
type, typesetting machine, address-plate 
typesetter, good working condition. Box 
882, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ie Sheet Posts R.I. 





PANE! PILLARED BOARDS. LISTED. GUARAD 
ADDRESS UNION TRUST BLDG PROVIDENCE R 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








WANTED 





An Agency 


I wish to buy out- 
right or into a 
small advertising 
agency. Will con- 
sider employing 
present owner and 
staff. 


“A. B.”?’ Box 901 


care of Printers’ Ink 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Young technical man, experienced in ad- 
vertising, selling and promotion work in 
steel products in New York district, 
looking for new connection. Salary $3600 
a year. Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 


EXP. ADV. MGR. (Married) 
Al Refs. Address Box 885, Printers’ Ink 











Sales Promotion and Advertising Man, 
successfully selling by mail until out- 
put ceased through shortage of material, 
seeks reliable mail order connection. 
Three years’ experience writing sales 
letters, mailing pieces, booklets and copy 
that actually sold. Well educated, be- 
sides leading sales letter course and I. 
C. S. advertising training. Age 25. 
Married. Chicago preferred. Address: 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NOV 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
in every brargh agency work. I 
h 

capable execu af , 
care of Print - 
Successful fans 
and. layout man, a real merchandiser— 
now employed, desires larger field. 
Box 900, care of Printers’ Ink. 
perienced manager, salesman, corre- 
spondent, investigator, copy man and 
executive. Agency and general experi- 
Immediately available. Box 897, P. 
EXPORT MANAGER open to build up 
department for sound concern; controlled 
perience; thoroughly acquainted Auto- 
mobile and Tire businesses; valuable 
connections; speak French. Box 890, 

Advertising Manager 
of large electrical firm seeks better op- 
portunity. Six years advertising and 
neer with broad advertising and business 
training. Versatile, original and force- 
ful writer . Minimum salary $3,000. 

Back to Peace Status 
and therefore in need of a job. For- 
merly advertising manager for a _ na- 
oughly experienced in the various 
phases of advertising, the purchase of 
artwork, engraving and printing.. Ac- 
leased from active service December 1. 
Address box 899, care of Printers’ Ink. 
Position wanted in or near New York 
old established firm in Cleveland, 
Prepare attractive, dignified copy; 
handle printing, mailing and publishing 
years with present employer, two years 
as salesman. Married, age 29 years. 
Salary $2,600 with advancement oppor- 


to connect : 

ager—who is y writer 
Advertising-sales-mail order man. Ex- 
ence. Age 39, married, best a 
large territories; Domestic Foreign ex- 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

editorial experience. _ Graduate engi- 
Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 

tionally known manufacturer. Thor- 
customed to getting things done. Re- 
by young man handling advertising for 
of advertisements and catalogs. Six 
tunity. Box 898, care of Printers’ Ink. 








DIRECTOR OF 
SALES PROMOTION 


Twelve years’ experience, full 
equipped to handle sales and ad- 
vertising in all its branches, Now 
employed in above capacity, but 


SEEKS CONNECTION 


with some organization wherein * 
there is greater opportunity for 
advancement. 


ADDRESS BOX 886 
Printers’ INK 
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announcement 


we take pleasure in 
announcing that 


Mr. E. C. Bode 


formerly advertising 
manager Chicago 
Herald-Examiner is 
now a national sales 
representative of this 
company. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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What Is 


“National Advertising”? 


The only truly “national” advertis. 
ing is mewspaper advertising be. 
cause only newspapers reach the 
full breadth and depth of the nation, 


Advertising in a publication that 
merely covers the United States 
geographically is not entitled to be 
called ‘‘nzational’’ advertising be- 
cause such advertising can not 
move the nation but only a limited 
class in the nation. 


The Liberty Bond campaigns have 
proven that newspapers represent 
advertising power and efficiency 
far beyond that of all other media 
combined. 


Like a giant among its fellow pub- 
lications stands 


The Chicago Tribune 


{iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERT 
Circulation in excess of 440,000 Daily and 700,000 Sunday. 











